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PREFACE. 



' I S HE Manual of Church History, the first volume of which is 
herewith presented to the English-speaking students of 
theology, and to the English-speaking community in general, 
is mainly a translation of the Church History of Dr. H. Brueck, 
Professor of Theology in the Ecclesiastical Seminary at Mentz. 

Dr. Brueck’s work has met with a most favorable recognition 
from learned reviewers in Germany and abroad. It is eminently 
fitted to serve as a text-book in colleges and seminaries, on which 
account it has been introduced into many Catholic institutions. 
A critic says : “ To historic accuracy and scientific keenness, it 
unites an incomparable clearness and a conciseness that avoids 
everything superfluous, with a thoroughly ecclesiastical spirit 
and great precision when treating of doctrine.” 

The author, while endeavoring to give a truthful representa- 
tion of the principal events occurring in the history of the 
Church, has bestowed his closest attention on such points as are 
of superior importance, treating more slightly the questions that 
are useful for specific studies, or such as are chiefly of interest 
to historical critics and to detailed research. Each individual 
subject has received a consideration suitable to its importance, 
and occupies a space proportionate to the extent of the whole 
book, which was designed to be a concise compendium. 

The translator, while following Dr. Brueck’s work as the basis 
and chief guide for this English edition, has introduced in the 
latter such changes as seemed required or commendable for Eng- 
lish-speaking students, while he has forborne to transgress the 
limits assigned to a concise work. In making these changes, — 
whether additions or abbreviations, — he had recourse principally 
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to the historical researches of Cardinal Hergenrother ; yet other 
reliable works — such as that of A lzog, translated by Pabish and 
Byrne — were occasionally consulted. 

Respecting the multiplicity of notes annexed to the original, 
the wish has been frequently expressed that their number might 
be lessened, as many of them are of little practical utility for 
American students. Those, however, which bear testimony to 
important events, or which refer to doctrines specially contested 
or misrepresented by non-Catholics, or even such as seem to be 
of peculiar interest in themselves, have been retained, as, while 
not interfering with the steady march of the narrative, they have 
their own general value everywhere. References to historical 
sources and quotations from previous historians free the reader 
from the necessity of relying solely on the statements of one 
author (“jurare in verba magistri”). 

As the first edition of the work is to appear in two volumes, 
the division is made at the death of Pope Boniface VIII., because 
at this time a great change occurred in the exterior condition 
of the Church, and also because this division about equalizes the 
size of the two volumes. In the second volume the history of 
the Church in English-speaking countries will be duly extended, 
and an additional history of the Church in North America be 
given. 

The whole has been reviewed and transcribed for the press 
by an English author of acknowledged reputation, that the 
book may be presented in a pure English idiom. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that this translation was under- 
taken at the instance of those who had ample opportunities of 
perceiving the need of a fitting text-book of Church History 
in the English language. 

The wish expressed by the original author that his book 
may continue to facilitate the important study of Church 
History, and to strengthen young theologians more and more 
in the love for Holy Mother Church, is fully indorsed, and its 
fulfilment ardently desired, by 

THE TRANSLATOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I T may be safely set down ns a self-evident, proposition, 
needing no proof, for none will venture to deny it, at least 
in theory, that if history is to he, what the prince of Pagan elo- 
quence styles it, “a trustworthy witness, shedding light on past 
events,” it must he written truthfully and honestly ; otherwise 
the writer, whatever be his chosen historic field, not only fails in 
his duty, hut becomes a false teacher. If this be true in nar- 
rating the merely secular annals of a country or people, how much 
more, when it is a question of chronicling the life and vicissitudes 
upon earth of the Church founded by Christ our Lord. In this 
case partiality and prejudice may not only make of the historian 
a blind guide as to accurate knowledge of facts, but (what is far 
worse) may lead him, intentionally or not, to revile holy things, 
to slander God's saints, to blaspheme and teach error, that not 
only darkens the intellect, but may work the ruin of immortal 
souls. 

Yet, if we are to believe a distinguished Protestant authority, 1 
who has made a name for himself in philosophy and letters, the 
impartiality essential to the composition of Church History has 
not been yet attained by any writer. Catholic or Protestants He 
distinctly affirms that “ Church History has not been yet written, 
as alone written it ought to be, with truth and knowledge.’ 1 
“ Church History” (he appropriately adds), ‘‘falsely written, is a 
school of vainglory, hatred, and uncharitableness ; truly written, 
it is a discipline of humility, of charity, of mutual love.” Now, 
wnth all due respect to the illustrious dialectician, it is to be 
feared that he has drawn his sweeping general assertion from 

1 Sir William Hamilton : Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Edu- 
cation and University Reform. Second London Ed., p. 505.. 
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particular data, which warrant no such conclusion. The key-note 
of his reasoning may be found in this passage, which follows soon 
after : “ In a moral relation, perhaps, more than any other, the 
history of Luther and the Reformation has been written only as 
a conventional romance, and I know not whether Catholics or 
Protestants have wandered widest from the line of truth.” 

To illustrate his position, the Scotch philosopher then proceeds 
mercilessly to dissect — what he proves by direct quotation, and 
what he intimates has been so long and so artfully concealed, 
or slurred over, by Luther’s biographers and panegyrists — the 
“ extravagancies ” into which the founder of the new religion 
“ was betrayed by an assurance of his personal inspiration, of which 
he was, indeed, no less confident than of his ability to perform 
miracles. He disclaimed the Pope, he spurned the Church, but 
varying in almost all else, he never doubted of his own infallibility. 
He thus piously regarded himself as the authoritative judge both 
of the meaning and of the authenticity of Scripture.” He men- 
tions besides, amongst the things studiously ignored by modern 
admirers of the Reformer, though candidly acknowledged by 
Luther himself, “ the fearful dissolution of morals that began 
and long prevailed after the religious revolution in Protestant 
Germany”; of which corruption, he says, there were “two prin- 
cipal foci , Wittcmberg and Hesse” — the former the home of 
Luther and the chief school of his teaching, often denounced by 
himself and fellow-preachers as a new “ Sodom” and “the devil’s 
own stinking sewer” — the other, Hesse, whose prince was an 
ardent disciple of Luther, and whose leading University, Mar- 
burg, as we are told by an eye-witness (Rudolph Walter), had 
for tutelary deities, not Apollo and Minerva, but Bacchus and 
Venus. In further confirmation of his assertion, Sir William 
relates tin* dispensing process by which Luther, Melancthon and 
other divines of Wittemberg and Hesse allowed the Landgrave 
to take an additional wife — sacrificing bv this vile, “ skulking 
compromise” (as he had justly called it in a previous edition) 
Gospel morality and eternal truth to temporary expediency. 

It would be unreasonable to find fault with the Scotch philos- 
opher for complaining that these joints of Protestant history 
have been carefully suppressed by older Protestant writers, and, 
when further concealment became impossible, have been either 
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lightly touched on, artfully disguised, or elaborately explained 
away. This is especially seen in the fact last mentioned, the 
Landgrave's bigamy and Luther's share in it. Almost to the 
present day the crime has been diligently travestied, so as to 
retain scarcely a tmee of its original foulness by English-speaking 
Protestants of every hue, Evangelical and Anglican. One of the 
latter, Archdeacon Hare, considered it such a vital issue for 
Protestantism, that he seems to have felt it a duty to strain his 
conscience and become “ splcndide mendax ” in defense of Luther 
and the Landgrave, against the charges of Bossuet and Sir Wm. 
Hamilton. As to Catholic historians, if they had to content 
themselves with denouncing Luther and his princely client on 
general principles and with the aid of only a few well-authenti- 
cated facts, it was because the details of this whole infamous 
transaction were as cautiously hidden from them, as they were 
from impartial Protestants. However disposed to shun “ con- 
ventional romance’’ and tell the truth, how could Sir William 
expect them in this case to do it “with knowledge’'? An honest 
Protestant, Bretschneider, while preparing his edition of Melanc- 
thon's Works, applied to the Hessian government for leave to 
examine the state archives and publish the original documents 
connected with the Landgrave’s bigamy. The permission was 
refused. Even a sight of the documents was denied him. “ Mihi 
roganti inspicere acta non licuit,'’ as he himself complains in his 
preliminary remarks to the famous “Bedenken” of Luther and 
the Wittemberg divines (Opera Melancthonis, Ilalis Sax., vol. iii, 
col.. 851). They called it a Bedenken (opinion), which mild term 
has been turned to advantage by the sophistry of some modern 
admirers of Luther ; but De Wette honestly calls it by its true 
name, “die Dispensation” (Luther's Briefe, Berlin, 1828, vol. v, 
p. 236). Non-Catholics are disposed to complain that the Pope 
and the Church are afraid of historical truth, and on that account 
stow it away in inaccessible hiding-places. This is disproved 
sufficiently by the conduct of our Holy Father, Leo XIII., who 
has freely opened to all students the rich stores of the Vatican 
library. But the fact we have alleged clearly shows that there 
are Protestant rulers who are anxious to check investigation by 
locking up the sources of truth — aud this, too, in a matter most 
important in its bearings on the moral and doctrinal develop- 
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raents of early Protestantism. Nor does there appear any ground 
for hoping that the Prussian government, which has succeeded 
the Hessian authorities in the ownership of those archives, has 
not succeeded them also in unwillingness to make those treasures 
accessible to inquirers after historical truth. 

From the course of reasoning adopted by the distinguished 
author from whom we have quoted, it is quite evident that, to 
save his logic, we must suppose him to consider the Reformation 
and its consequences to be such a great, all-absorbing portion of 
Ecclesiastical History, that by the side of it all the rest sinks 
into utter insignificance. This is a great mistake, to say the 
least. The religious revolution of the sixteenth century in Ger- 
many and England may be all-important in the eyes of Protest- 
ants, because from it dates the existence of the Protestant church 
(or churches) and the beginning of the ecclesiastical annals of 
Protestantism, till then unheard-of and unknown. But in the 
judgment of the Church of Ages, from which Protestantism is 
only a revolt, the history of the latter has no more right to be 
called the history of Christ’s Church than has the history of 
Gnosticism, Arianism, or of any of the old heresies. Nay, in her 
eyes the history of Arianism which, backed by all the powers of 
earth and hell, labored long and with desperate energy, and, had 
it not been for God's promises, would have succeeded at last in 
destroying her fundamental dogma, the Divinity of Christ, is 
much more serious and eventful than the history of Protestantism, 
which was merely the outcome of ambition, rapacity, and lust on 
the part of princes and nobles, and of the spirit of revived 
Paganism in all classes. Moreover, the Church of nineteen cen- 
turies must necessarily look upon the life of Protestantism as that 
of an infant, when compared not only with her own venerable 
age, but even with the length of days of which such effete 
heresies as Nestorianism and Eutychianism may boast. What- 
ever historical weight the Reformation may possess is derived 
from its consequences rather than from its doctrines. Illogical 
and indefensible in its principles and creeds, it has, nevertheless, 
eaten its way like a cancer into the very heart and life of modern 
society, and has opened the gates to the contempt and hatred 
of the supernatural, the scepticism and unbelief that are now 
desolating Europe and America, and threaten the return of 
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that barbarism from which the Church once before rescued the 
world. 

But granting even what is alleged or quietly supposed, that the 
history of Luther and of Protestantism is the only all-important 
part of Church History, it by no means follows that Catholic 
historians should lack either the ability or the will to treat it 
with “ truth and knowledge”; and the Scotch philosopher’s 
statement, so far as it relates to them, is groundless both in the 
implied logic and the asserted fact. If not recreant to their own 
religious principles, they canuot but regard the Reformer's breach 
of his monastic vows as a sacrilege, his teachings, doctrinal and 
practical, as to the impossibility of continence, the lawfulness 
of divorce and polygamy, as contrary to the Gospel and subversive 
of all Christian morality ; his defiance of Church authority as 
the rebellion of a proud, ambitious, ungovernable spirit, scorning 
submission to any higher power, while unsparingly exacting it from 
all for himself and his changing opinions. Why, then, should 
they not express themselves to that effect. Did they write in an 
angry, intemperate spirit or strive to thrust upon the world their 
own private opinion, it would be wrong ; but there can be no 
harm in allowing their language, otherwise calm and passionless, 
to be influenced by what they know to be infallible truth, divinely 
revealed. They do not invent, suppress, or alter facts ; they only 
pass judgment on them. For the mass of readers that judgment 
may seem correct or not, and each one will accept or reject it 
accordingly ; he has always the facts before him by which to shape 
his course and draw his own conclusions. 

Who will venture to affirm that Bossuet has not written the 
dogmatic history of Protestant belief and its ever-varying creeds 
honestly and accurately, or, as Sir William phrases it, with truth 
and knowledge ? Who will deny the same praise to Dellinger, 
who has traced faithfully the growth and results of the Reforma- 
tion, not only from the doctrinal but also from the moral and 
social point of view ? To secure an impartiality which cannot 
be called in question, he carefully abstains from quoting Catholic 
writers. His authorities arc exclusively Protestant, and for the 
most part the very authors, heralds, and promoters of the New 
Gospel. He describes in their own words the fearful torrent of 
impiety, vice, and corruption that flowed from the Reformation, 
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as effect flows from cause, and which were so glaring and deadly 
that good-minded men everywhere stood aghast at the sight of 
this moral pestilence, which threatened the extinction of all 
religion, aud of social order itself. Dollinger's work 1 is written in 
a cold, dry, unimpassioned style, which is one of the best tokens 
of the author’s impartiality. Yet, if this does not invite readers, 
it is not sufficient to repel them. And no unprejudiced Prot- 
estant, we make bold to say, can rise from its perusal and remain 
for an instant under the delusion that the Reformation was God's 
work any more than the bloody persecution of Nero, the hideous 
excesses of the French Revolution, or the final coming of Anti- 
christ. 

Besides these and others we could mention, Germany can 
boast in our own day of an illustrious Catholic author, who has 
given to the world a history of Protestantism, its origin, its 
progress, and its final establishment as the dominant religion 
through many parts of Germany, from the shores of the Baltic 
and Northern Sea to the borders of France and Italy. No one, 
Protestant or Catholic, in his own country would dream of charg- 
ing him with writing a conventional romance. Not inferior to 
Bossuet and Dollinger in truthfulness and honesty, he surpasses 
them in knowledge, because he has the good fortune of having 
access (which they could not have) to the many hitherto unpub- 
lished sources of information, that have been drawn in late years 
from the archives of Rome, France, Spain, Germany, and the 
Low Countries. He writes, therefore, with as full a knowledge 
of his subject as can be attained in our day, and with a rare 
impartiality that has extorted the admiration alike of friend and 
foe. We allude to Dr. Johannes Janssen, author of the History 
of the German People, 2 of which four volumes have already 
appeared, bringing the narrative of events from the end of the 
mediaeval period down to the year 1588. The leading journals 
and reviews of Germany have extolled his work as the beginning 
of a new epoch in the writing of German History. No enemy 
has dared to accuse him of suppressing or altering facts, or of 

1 Die Reformation : ilire innere Entwicklung und ilire Wirkungen im 
Umfange des lutheriseben Bekenntnisses. 3 Bde. Regensburg, 1846-48. 

* Gescbicbte des deutseben Volkes, Beit deni Ausgaug des Mittelaltere. 
Freiburg im Breisgau (Herder), 1883-85. 
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giving way to his imagination, either to befriend tho Catholic or 
disparage the Protestant cause. Even the few critics (Kostlin, 
Baumgartner, and others), who have ventured to attack the 
author as a partisan, have signally failed to detract in the least 
from the merits of his work. The weapons they brought to bear 
upon their adversary, bigotry, noisy abuse, and dishonest quota- 
tion, were so shameful and notorious, and his noble, dispassionate 
replies so crushing, that their attacks have only served to show, 
in fuller light, the excellence of his history. It would be highly 
desirable that some scholar, who has the ability and leisure to 
undertake the task, should give the English-speaking world a 
translation of Jansseu's historical work. It would be an invalu- 
able guide to a true knowledge of the facts of modern German 
history, and especially of the Reformation, facts deliberately sup- 
pressed or ingeniously perverted by so many writers. 

As far as it relates to Protestant historians, the charge made 
against them by Sir Wm. Hamilton of distorting and perverting 
the history of Protestantism, of turning it into “a conventional 
romance,” in other words, of being leagued together in what De 
Maistre calls a iS grand conspiracy against the truth,” is unhap- 
pily too well founded. They are painfully conscious that any 
attempt to justify, or much worse, to find matter of praise in the 
way the Reformers accomplished their work, if this were honestly 
told, would be a task not only arduous but impossible, and would 
disgust every upright Christian reader. The Reformation was 
bora of lust, greed, and ambition ; it grew and triumphed by 
bloodshed and crime. Under the false mask of religious liberty 
it was forced upon unwilling peoples by riotous mobs, or by the 
power of the state, by edicts of the fiercest intolerance. In Eng- 
land, the yoke of the New Gospel was imposed on a reluctant 
population by a foreign soldiery. These, as Hallam ingenuously 
acknowledges, are shameful charges, which cannot be refuted. How, 
in the name of religion and of common sense, is an unprejudiced 
reader to be made believe that all this wickedness was the work 
of God ? And that having a world of existing and possible 
creatures to draw upon, he should choose such vile instruments, 
such abominable means to accomplish His divine counsels, reform 
His erring Church, deeply sunk in idolatry and superstition, and 
bring the knowledge of revealed truth, that had utterly vanished, 
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back again into the world ? The historian who makes the 
attempt to prove this, deserves our pity, especially if he narrate 
with candor the excesses of the Reformers and their first disciples. 
But when, instead of attempting to excuse or palliate them, he 
either suppresses all mention of the same, or studiously gives 
them such a false coloring that they lose all trace of what was 
criminal or disgraceful, and serve to adorn and glorify the work 
of the Reformers, disgust and horror must take the place of pity. 
Yet this is, we are sorry to say, the conventional style of Prot- 
estant historians, not only of Bale (“ too great a liar to be 
believed,” as Rev. Mr. Wharton calls him), Mathesius, Burnett, 
Moslieim, and a host of others, but almost of all. There seems 
to be scarcely one of them, outside the number of blind copyists, 
who is not thoroughly versed in the art of inventing, altering, and 
suppressing facts, of garbling quotations and of skillfully manip- 
ulating authorities, so as to extract from them the very opposite 
of what they really say. Those who have shown any candor and 
honesty are unfortunately so few that they may be almost counted 
on one's fingers. Among them may be mentioned G. J. Plank, 
in his Confessional History 1 and the Pietist, Gottfried Arnold . 2 
The volumes of Arnold gave a new impulse, and in the right direc- 
tion, to the study of the true history of the Reformation. If not 
thoroughly impartial, as the title professes (there are in him a good 
many prejudiced notions when he speaks of the Church), it was, 
we believe, an honest attempt to be such, and should be honored 
accordingly. Even Rationalists and unbelievers, though enter- 
taining as little respect for Christianity in its Lutheran, or in its 
Catholic form, as they have for Buddhism, are yet so blinded by 
affection and reverence for Luther, because they regard him as 
the legitimate father of all free-thinkers, that they are unable to 
write impartially of him and of the religious revolution of which 
he was the author. 

As regards the history of the nineteen centuries that have 
passed since Christ founded His Church upon earth, while it is 

1 Geschichte der Entstebung, der Veriinderungen und der Bi Idung unseres 
protestantiscben LehrbegrLffs vora Anfange der Reformation bis zur Einfilbrung 
der Concordienformel. Leipzig, 1781-1800. Six volumes. 

* Unpartlieiische Kirclien- und Ketzer-Historie vom Anfang des neuen 
Testamentes bis auf das Jahr Cbristi 1688. Frankfurt, 1699. Two volumes fo. 
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true that it lias been written partially and perversely by many, 
both Catholics and Protestants, still it cannot be affirmed as a 
general proposition that no author has ever treated it impartially, 
and that it remains yet to be written, as it should be, with truth 
and knowledge. As far as Protestant historians are concerned, 
it is but natural that they should feel little disposed to treat 
fairly sundry points of early Church History. To give an 
example, the early Church abhorred and condemned as heretics 
Aerius, Yigilantius, and Jovinian. Now, these men horrified the 
Christian world by uttering in the very words of to-day some of 
the cardinal doctrines of Protestantism. They taught that there 
is no difference between priests and bishops, that the Blessed 
Virgin, the Saints and Martyrs are not worthy of honor and 
veneration, much less their relics, being only u dead men's bones, v 
no more entitled to respect than any other fragment of earthly 
clay. How is it possible for a modern heretic to refuse his sym- 
pathy to his predecessors, who advocate his doctrines in the very 
words that he habitually uses, or how can he avoid feelings of 
bitterness against the Church that condemned them fourteen or 
fifteen centuries ago as vigorously and unsparingly as she does 
to-day ? Even in the ease of other heretics, Arius, Nestorius, 
Eutyehes, Photius, etc., who broached new dogmas which he does 
not receive, the Protestant historian, though he refuse to accept 
their teaching, will, nevertheless, by irresistible impulse, as expe- 
rience shows, feel attracted to them personally, because they 
uttered their new dogmas on the strength of the great Prot- 
estant principle — private judgment and defiance of Church 
authority. 

As regards Catholics, it is simply slanderous to say that none 
of them have written Church History, as it should be written, 
honestly and impartially. The Annals of Baronius, with Pagi's 
critical remarks, and the great work of the Bollandists are suf- 
ficient to disprove the accusation. Baronius has told so faithfully 
all the evil narrated of the Popes by Luitprand and other scandalous 
chroniclers of the so-called Dark Ages, that both himself and Bel- 
larmine have been rebuked for their credulity by modern critics, 
Catholic and Protestant. We have undeniably some Catholic 
historians who have sacrificed truth to partisan feeling, to private 
passion, or to earthly interests. But who are they ? The Luit- 
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prands, Matthew Parises, Fleurys, Racines, and others whom good 
Catholics hold in detestation, but whom the Protestant world 
applauds, honors, and almost claims as its own . 1 The temptation 
to enlarge on this topic is great, but it would be out of place in 
these preliminary remarks. 

The work of Rev. Dr. Briick, which is now for the first time 
presented to our readers in an English translation, fulfils all the 
conditions of a good, substantial Church History, which will be 
satisfactory both to students and to ordinary readers. It has 
been highly commended by all the leading magazines of Catholic 
Germany. The author is brief and succinct, because his inten- 
tion was to provide a solid treatise for students, and, at the same 
time, by excluding prolixity and copiousness of detail, to furnish 
a suitable book for general reading. It will be found on exam- 
ination that Dr. Briick’s book answers well this two-fold purpose, 
and that, while much has been condensed into a small space, 
nothing of real importance has been overlooked. 

The author, as any one competent to judge may readily dis- 
cover in reading his pages, is not disposed to be over-credulous, 
which (it may be allowed) was a fault of some of our earlier 
modern historians. Indeed, some of those who are outside of the 
Church, and seem to think that true religion consists mainly, if 
not solely, in hating and reviling her and everything belonging 
to her, either believe, or pretend to believe, that an excess of 
credulity is a distinctive mark of Catholic historians. This only 
shows their little or no acquaintance with the great Catholic 
critics of the last three centuries. The names of Pagi, Tillemont, 
Papebroke, Muratori, and the Maurine monks, not to mention a 
hundred others, must be absolutely unknown to these shallow- 
minded men. There is a criticism born of heresy and rationalism, 

1 To mention only one of them, the Lutheran, Gruber, in his Preface to the 
Latin translation of Fleury’s “ Institutiones Canonic® ” (Francofurti et Lipsiae, 
1724 >, says of the famous history of this unprincipled Gallican and Regalist : 
“ He (Fleury) is full of good sentiments ; for he speaks of the Roman primacy 
in such equivocal style that he seems bent on destroying rather than estab- 
lishing it (eum ut magis destruere quam astruere videatur); and there is no 
doubt that our people (Protestants) should reckon him among the most impor- 
tant witnesses to the (Protestant) truth that have lived in our day.” Apud 
Marchetti, Critica della Storia Ecclesiastica del Sig. Abate ( laudio Fleury. 
Roma, 1819. Pref., p. vi. 
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eager and skilled to pull down and destroy, but not knowing how 
to build. This, however, is not true criticism, but its counterfeit; 
and on this Catholic writers do not pride themselves. It is 
incompatible with that sincere love of truth which is the first 
duty of an honest historian. In choosing the great critics who 
are to be his guides, Dr. Briick aims only at justice and truth, 
and, like them, never exceeds the bounds of moderation. 

The work, in our opinion, will make an excellent text-book 
for our ecclesiastical seminaries. In the first place, it possesses 
the merit of clearness and order, two things most necessary in a 
text-book. In the next place it is well adapted for both teacher 
and student. In too many manuals and class-books, the student 
is treated to a superabundance of proofs and introduced to the 
knowledge of intricate objections, as if he were competent to 
decide for himself and needed no teacher. This is not as it 
should be. The student's judgment is yet unripe ; hence, some- 
thing must be left for the teacher to do, and his authority must 
have its weight in influencing and guiding those whom he teaches. 
We should be careful not to destroy or weaken the legitimate 
relation that exists between master and disciple, but retain it 
unimpaired and cherish it, especially in our Catholic schools. It 
was a tie that closely bound the sages of Greece and Rome with 
their scholars ; it is found even in non-Catholic schools, where it 
lives in practice by the side and in spite of the silly theory that 
clamors for private judgment in all matters that concern Religion. 
With such a text-book as Dr. Briick's, the Professor, if he judge 
fit, can enlarge on one subject more than another, and can sup- 
plement its treatment by adducing new proofs, or by further 
development of those indicated in the text or notes. , And the 
scholar, when he is no longer such, hut a student in the fullest 
sense of the word, when his judgment is matured after college or 
seminary life, if he has leisure and inclination for such studies, 
can consult the authorities in their original source, and summon 
to his aid the writers of more ponderous tomes, who have 
thoroughly treated each subject. 

The translation, on the whole, is remarkably well executed. 
We may object, however, to its servile following of German 
usage in translating proper names. Some of these have been 
already naturalized amongst us in an English form, as : Martin, 
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Innocent, Cyprian, Jerome, Augustine, etc. These necessarily 
supersede all pure Latin and Greek forms. Where the names 
have not acquired an English form, the rule is to give them 
unchanged in their original shape, and not arbitrarily curtail 
them. Hence, we must say : Hippolytus, Cerinthus, Adrumetum ; 
and not : Hippolyte, Corinth, and Adrumet. There are also a 
few periods in which the German idiom has been so carefully 
retained as to interfere with the sense. But these are slight 
faults and will be eliminated, no doubt, in a second edition, which 
this excellent work cannot fail to attain, since several seminaries 
of our country have expressed their intention of adopting it in 
their course of studies for the coming scholastic year. 

James Andrew Corcoran, D.D. 

St. Charles Seminary,) 

Overbrook, Pa., > 

August 25, 1885 . ; 
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§ 1 . Definition and Object of Church History ; Sources whence 
it is derived; and Auxiliary Sciences . 

T HE Church is the kingdom of God on earth : it was instituted 
by Jesus Christ, and is directed by the Holy Ghost. The 
object of it is to purify man from sin, and to reunite him to God, 
ms ultimate aim and end. 

It follows from this that the History of the Church must be 
a description of the manner and way in which this kingdom of God 
has spread itself over the earth, while unfolding more and more 
of its interior life by outward expression. 

Therefore the object of Church history is to portray the spread 
of Christianity in the relation it bears to the various people on the 
earth’s surface ; as also to depict the interior development of the 
Church in regard to constitution, doctrine, and worship, as far as it 
is possible so to do. 

In accordance with this view, we shall first consider the exterior 
relationships of the Church, namely, those which record its expan- 
sion and its connection with individual states ; and then proceed 
to the interior relationships , — those which concern the ecclesiasti- 
cal constitutions, the development of doctrine, of worship, and 
discipline. 

In regard to time, Church history is divided into three 
periods : — 

The first period comprises principally the action and influence 
of the Church within the Roman Empire : it extends from the first 
foundation of the Church until the end of the controversy with the 
Monothelites (a. d. 680). 

The second period has for its special object the deeds effected and 
the influence exercised by the Church among the various German 

VOL. i. 2 
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and Slavonic tribes. It begins with the migration of these tribes, 
and continues to the schism concerning faith in the sixteenth 
century. 

The third period extends from the sixteenth century to the 
present era. 

In order to fulfil its scope, Church history must be at once critical, 
pragmatical , and theological . The historian should rigidly examine 
the sources whence he derives his information, that he may be able 
to distinguish the true from the false ; he must trace the interior 
connection of separate events, and finally set the facts of history in 
the light of faith, by pointing to the higher, the divine guidance 
of the Church manifested therein. 1 

The very definition and object of Church history proclaim its 
value and importance. It is important for every Christian, but 
more especially for the theologian, not only on account of its sub- 
ject, which is of intrinsic value, but also because it is the record 
of the development of the kingdom of God, and as such is related 
to dogmatic theology, to canon law, and other branches of theologi- 
cal discipline, 2 — each and all of which require an accurate knowl- 
edge of the history of the Church. 

The sources of Church history are partly divine , — as, for exam- 
ple, the Holy Scriptures, — partly human ; which last are either 
direct , as original documents, narratives from eye-witnesses, inscrip- 
tions, and monuments; or indirect , as the compilations by later 
historians of public and private , of written or of oral , testimony. 
Before availing himself of these sources, the historian should 
examine their authenticity and integrity, besides assuring himself 
of the trustworthiness of their authors. 

The principal auxiliary sciences to Church history are ecclesiasti- 
cal philology ; • diplomatics, or the art of reading ancient writings, 4 
also called paleography ; chronology, 6 geography, 6 and archaeology ; T 
the histories of philosophy and of literature, together with universal 
history. 

The prevailing mode of computing time is the aera Christiana 
(Christian era), commencing with the birth of Christ, which was in- 
troduced by Dionysius Exiguus (see § 77). Besides these may be. 
noted the aera Constantinopolitana, which computes the years 
from the creation of the world (1 Sept., 5508 b. c.). This was 
produced in the seventh century, and is still in use in the Greek 
Church. The aera Seleucidarum (reckoning from 1 Oct., 312 or 
811 b. c.) is still used in Syria. The aera Hispanica (1 Jan., 38 
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b. c.) was used in Spain up to the fourteenth century. The aera 
Diocletiana, or martyrura (29 Aug., 284, ref. 23 Feb., 303 a. d.). 
The computation of time from the building of Rome (754 b. c.), 
and according to the Roman consulate and post-consulate years. 
The Cyclus indictionum (Roman tax number), introduced from the 
time of Constantine the Great, every fifteen years, by which the 
indictio Constantiana or imperialis (24 Sept., 312 a. d.), Constanti- 
nopolitana (1 Sept.), and Romana or pontificalis (25 Dec. or 1 Jan., 
3 b. c.), are distinguished one from the other. The last Cyclus was 
used in the papal bulls and other acts since Gregory VII. 

In the Christian computation of time the year began in some 
places on the 25th December; in some others on the 1st January ; 
in some on the 25th March (Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary) ; and in some at Easter. The inhabitants of Pisa began the 
year nine months seven days earlier than we ; the Florentines, two 
months twenty-five days later. The calculus Florentinus was more 
widely spread than the calculus Pisanus. 



1 1 Cor. iii. 22, 28 ; Col. i. 15 ; Rom. viii. 28 sqq. 

2 Compare AWUer , Verm. Schrift. xi. 261 sqq. 

a Carol, du Fresne , Dorn, du Cange, , Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae 
graecitatis. 2 vols. fob, Lugd. 1688. Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et intimae 
latinitatis. Par. 1678, 3 vols. fol. The work was augmented and improved op. et 
studio monaeh. scti ncned. (Par. 1733, 6 vols. fol.) by P. Carj>mtier (Par. 1766, 

4 vols. fol.). The latest edition was sujKrin tended by Henscheh Par. 1840, 

7 vols., 4. Suiceri, Thesaurus eccl. e pntribus graecis. Amst. 1782. 

I. MabiUoiiy De re diplomatics, xi. 6. 1 vol. fol., Par. 1709. Bern de Mon - 
faucon , Palaeographia Graeca. Pal. 1708. Schbneman , Attempt to form a System 
of Universal Dipl. Leipsic, 1808. IV attcnbaeh t Introduction to Grecian Paleog- 

raphy. Leipsic, 1869. 

6 Petar , Dedoctrin. temp. Antw. 1703. Art of verifying the Dates of Historical 
Events, etc., by a Benedictine monk. Par. 1750. Ed. 1783 sqq., continued up to 
our own days. Par. 1818 Art of, etc., from 1770-1827, by Courcel/es. Par. 

1821 sqq., 19 vols., 8. /nfc/rr, Manual of Chronology. Beil. 1831. JVeidenback , 

Cftlend. medii aevi. Uegensb. 1855. Piper , Church-Computation. Berl. 1841. 

6 Le Quien y Oriens christianus, etc. Par. 1740, 3 vols. fol. Nehcr , Eccl. 
Geography and Statistics. Regensb. 1864, 2 vols. WilLwh, Atlas sacer, etc. Gothae, 
1842. Manual of Eccl. Geog. anti Statistics. Berl. 1846, 2 vols. 

I Epigraphies, or the science of inscriptions, sphragistics, or the science of seals, 
and numismatics, or the science of coins, also belong to this enumeration of aux> 
iliary sciences. 
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§ 2 . Literature of Ecclesiastical History . 

The first writer of Church history is Hegesippus, a converted 
J ew, author of “ Memorable Events of the Church,” 1 of whose work 
only eight fragments have been preserved. The honor, however, 
appertaining to the title of “ Father of Church History ” undoubt- 
edly belongs to Eusehiug . Bishop of Caesarea, in Palestine, who, 
besides some apologetico-polemical works, wrote a Church history in 
ten volumes, extending to the year 324, 2 which is very valuable on 
account of the legal documents and original records, fragments of 
lost works, which it contains. This history was continued down to 
the time of Theodosius II. by the two administrators in Constanti- 
nople, — Socrates to the year 439, and Sozomenes to 432. Theo- 
doret, the celebrated Bishop of Cyrus, in Syria, also wrote, in 
continuation of Eusebius, a valuable history of the Church, from 
the beginning of Arianism to the outbreak of the Nestorian dispu- 
tations. His work is far superior to the two preceding continuations 
of that of Eusebius. Of the Church history written by the Eunomian 
Philostorgius, of the years 300-423, but a few fragments remain; 
and these contain a glorification of heresy, — a defamation of the 
Church. Theodore, lector in Constantinople, made an abridgment 
from the works of Socrates, Sozomenes, and Theodoret, and con- 
tinued the history of the first-named down to the time of the 
Emperor Justin I. (+527). Of this, however, but few fragments 
have come down to us. Evagrius, administrator in Antioch, carried 
on the history of the three above-named authors to the year 594, in 
a work of six volumes. All these authors wrote in the Greek 
language. 8 

A Latin translation and continuation of Eusebius to the year 395, 
by Rufinus, 4 is disfigured by many inaccuracies and unfair crit- 
icisms. More reliable is the work of the Gallic priest, Sulpicius 
Serverus, 6 who has been called the Christian Sallust. This histo- 
rian gives, in a pleasing style, a clear and concise view of the most 
important events from the creation to a. d. 400. The history 
of Orosius, a Spaniard,® presents the main events from the deluge 
to the year 416. His principal object seems to have been apolo- 
getic. Cassiodorus, an eminent statesman, who afterwards became 
a monk, compiled his much-read historia tripartita from the works 
of Socrates, Sozomenes, and Theodoret, and continued the narration 
of events up to the year 518J 
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Of no slight importance to the history of the Eastern Church 
are the works of the so-called Byzantines, 8 — Grecian historians who 
lived from 500 to 1500. The frequently unreliable Church history 
of Nicephorus Callisti in the fourteenth century 9 comes down to the 
death of the Emperor Phocas (+ 610). It is a compilation in eighteen 
volumes. 

The historians of the Middle Ages were chiefly engrossed by the 
events of their own time and country. 

In the West, a very active movement in historical research is 
perceptible. Besides many valuable and interesting histories of 
the Church in particular countries, monographs, chronicles, 10 and 
the like, we find several works of universal history handed down 
to us. Venerable Bede (+ 735), in addition to the “ Chronicle of 
the Six Ages of the World,” wrote the history of the English Church 
down to the year 731. He is the father of English history, as 
Gregory of Tours may be styled the father of the history of the 
Franks. Bishop Haymo, of Halberstadt (+ 853), wrote a history 
of the first four centuries. 11 The Roman librarian Anastasius 
(+886) compiled a Latin Church history out of three Grecian 
chronicles. 12 Ordericus Vitalis, Abbot of St. Evreuil, in Normandy 
(+ 1142), drew up a Church history to the twelfth century. 18 The 
history of Bartholomaeus of Lucca (+ 1327), called also Ptolemmus 
de Fiadonibus, ends with the year 1312. 14 St. Antoninus, Archbishop 
of Florence (+ 1459), who surpassed his predecessors in sagacity 
and critical acumen, wrote the history of the world, from the creation 
down to his own era. 16 This is the greatest historical work of the 
Middle Ages. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, when the third period 
commences, a new impetus to the study of ecclesiastical history was 
given by the invention of the art of printing and by the study 
of the humanities. To these may be added the necessity of histo- 
rical information indirectly arising from the controversies between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

It was in order to confute the “ Madgeburg Centuriators ” that 
the learned Oratorian Caesar Baron i us (+ 1605), Cardinal of the 
Roman Church, composed his Annals, which reach to the year 1198, 
and are remarkable for their profound erudition, as well as for 
bringing to light many hitherto unedited documents and original 
reports, together with their verified statements. 10 The learned and 
sagacious Minorite (Franciscan), Anton Pagi, completed and emended 
this work, 17 the best continuation of which is by Oderic Raymddus- 
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a member of the same Oratorian order as Baronius. It extends to 
1566. These Annals of Raynaldus 18 were continued by the Orato- 
rians James of Laderchi 19 and Augustus Theiner. 20 

Among the Italian writers of Church history Cardinal J. Aug. Orsi 
is noted for his learning and attractive style. His work comprises the 
first six centuries, and was continued up to the year 1587 by a mem- 
ber of the same order, — the Dominican Becchetti. 21 The Church 
history of the Oratorian Sacarelli, 22 to the year 1185, is also very 
valuable. Less important is the work of the French Dominican 
Hyacinth de Graveson, 28 who wrote his Church history in Italy. The 
Augustinian, Lawrence Berti (+1766), wrote a good compendium 
and several very useful dissertations. 24 To our own century belong 
the historical compendiums of Delsignore 25 and Palma. 28 

In France, historical studies were zealously pursued ; though 
chiefly among the Dominicans, Oratorians, Jesuits, and members of 
the Congregation of St. Maur. Among French historical investi- 
gators the Dominican Natalis Alexander 27 occupies a prominent 
position, from his profound acquaintance with original documents 
and his critical acumen. His Church history derives a greater value 
from the learned dissertations appended to it. Boncaglia has en- 
deavored, by his notes, to correct and neutralize the Gallican prin- 
ciples and views of the author. The Church history of the Abbe 
Claude Fleury (+ 1723), although not altogether free from Gallicanism, 
has many points of pre-eminent merit. 28 Those who have continued 
his history are far from equalling their master. Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux (+ 1704), in his discourse on Universal History, constantly 
refers to the divine influence exercised in the Church. Sebastian 
le Nain de Tillemont (+ 1698), somewhat inclined to Jansenism, 
formed from the works of the Holy Fathers and early ecclesiastical 
writers a kind of Mosaic composition, in which he places, side by 
side, the most important events of the first six hundred years, prin- 
cipally under the form of biographies, 29 which, from its extraordinary 
intelligence and acuteness, affords a brilliant testimony to the au- 
thor’s great capacity. The Church histories of Fr. Timoleon de 
Choisi, 80 Berault-Bercastel, 81 Ducreux, 82 and Godeau 88 have merits 
of their own, but are not equal to those of the above-named authors. 
The compilation of Bonaventure Racine 84 is imbued with a Janse- 
nistic spirit. Of modern productions we may mention the very 
useful history of the Abbe ILohrbacher, 86 the works of Henrion, 88 
Blanc Jager, Receveur, Capefique, Darras, and Wouters. 87 

Owing to the protracted wars which followed the great schism, 
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the study of Church history flourished but little in Catholic Ger- 
many during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Even during 
the eighteenth century, when a greater impulse to this study was 
given, the results were insignificant. The greater number of the 
historians of this epoch are imbued with Febronian-Josephinistic 
views, which find a corresponding expression in their works; and 
these works themselves are for the most part superficial and insipid. 
Royko, Michl. Wolf, and Gmeiner belong to this class. A little 
better, though still unreliable, are the works of Dannemayr, Becker, 
and Smalfuss. 

A more glorious era for Church history in Germany opened with 
the noble-minded convert, Frederic Leopold, Count of Stolberg.® 
His “History of the Religion of Jesus Christ” is based on original 
investigation, and is distinguished by its spirited and easy style. 
The continuation of this work by F. Kerz is a far inferior produc- 
tion; while, on the other hand, the last volumes, written by J. N. 
Brischar,* are much more satisfactory. The Church history of 
Locherer (-1- 1837), up to the year 1073, is tinged with Josephinism, 
and is superficial ; that of Reichlin Meldegg, who afterwards became 
a Protestant, is a slanderous libel on the Church. 

A fresh impulse was given to the study of Church history by 
John Adam Moehler (+ 1838), 40 whose academic lectures were pub- 
lished by P. Pius Boniface Gams, and by him continued to the pres- 
ent day. Thomas Katercamp (+ 1834), professor at Munster, wrote 
a copious manual of Church history, permeated throughout with the 
ecclesiastical spirit, in a clear and elegant style. Unfortunately, he 
did not live to complete his work: it ends with 1153. 41 Ruttenstock 
(+ 1844), Prelate of the Cloister of Neuberg, near Vienna, 42 and 
Klein, 41 professor at Vienna, published useful Latin compendiums. 
To these may be added Professor Cherier, 44 of Tirnau. The style of 
Hortig, 46 Canon of the Cathedral of Munich, is eloquent and witty ; 
but I. von Ddllinger, 46 who continued Hortig’s work, and entirely 
recast it, is vastly superior to him alike in learning as in genius. 
Othmar v. Rauscher, 47 Cardinal and Archbishop of Vienna (4 1875), 
treats only of the first three centuries in his Church history. We 
simply mention the manuals of Ritter 48 (+ 1857), professor at Bres- 
lau, and Alzog, 49 professor at Freiburg. They are highly esteemed. 60 
The learned professor of Tubingen, C. T. von Hefele, now Bishop of 
Rittenburg, wrote a history of the councils. Hergenriiihfir, formerly 
professor at Wtirzburg, now a cardinal of the Roman Church, has 
written an extensive Church history in a thoroughly Catholic 
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spirit, exhibiting profound historical learning united with critical 
acumen. 

The most extensive work on Church history in Protestant Ger- 
many 61 is the previously mentioned ecclesiastical history of the 
“ Madgeburg Centuriators,” at the head of whom stands Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus. The tendency of this being polemical, the work is 
naturally one-sided ; many of the so-called facts are simply inventions, 
while others are distorted and inter j>olated. Yet this work served as 
a text-book of authority for the Protestants of Germany, and up to 
the eighteenth century all their writers took their cue from the 
“ Madgeburg Centuriators.” G. Arnold, professor at Giessen, pub- 
lished “An Impartial History of the Church and of Heresy,” an 
original work, written from a pietistic standpoint, attacking alike 
the Catholic Church and Orthodox Lutheranism. The work of Weis- 
man, 42 professor at Tubingen, exhibits a milder spirit. Laurence 
Mosbeim (+ 1755) struck out from the beaten path so long trodden by 
his co-religionists and returned to the study of original documents. 
His ecclesiastical history displays great learning, but betrays a lack 
of sound knowledge as to the essential nature of the Church. 66 John 
Solomon Sender 64 (+1791), in Halle, was entirely too hypercritical ; 
by his rationalistic methods of contemplation he set obstacles to 
true science, and rendered a sound apprehension of the character of 
the Church impossible. John Mathias Schrockh 66 (+ 1808), pro- 
fessor in Wittenberg, wrote a complete history of the Church, in a 
pleasing style, making judicious use of the literature connected 
with his subject. Unfortunately the false enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century cast its pernicious influence also on him. Spitt- 
ler at Gottingen (+ 1810), and Henke at Helmstadt (+ 1809), 66 were 
even more tainted by rationalism. Christian Schmidt, professor at 
Giessen (+ 1831), wrote in a similar tone to Henke. A still more 
positive position was taken by F. Standlin (+ 1825), and Planck, at 
Gottingen. 67 His disciple, August Neander (+ 1850), was under the 
influence of the emotional theology of Schleiermacher. 68 He pos- 
sessed considerable historical knowledge, although in speaking of 
the Catholic Church he betrays prejudice and the spirit of party. 66 
His history comes down to Boniface VIII. The design of Danz, in 
Jena, 60 to form a text-book of Church history by making extracts 
from original documents was at length carried into execution by 
John Charles Louis Gieseler 81 (+ 1854), at Gttttingen. The extracts, 
however, are not always accurate, and are often purposely abbre- 
viated. Ferd. Christ. Bauer (+ 1860), the head of the rationalistic 
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school at Tubingen, attempts to account for the miraculous effects of 
Christianity from purely natural causes, entirely denying its divine 
character.* 8 

John George Engelhardt 68 (+1855), Henry Ernest Ferd. Gue- 
rike, a disciple of Neander, Charles Hase, Will. Bruno Lindner, 
Christian Will. Niedner* 4 (+1865), G. A. Fruke, Henry Schmid, 
J. H. Kurz, F. Rud. Hasse (+1862), whose Church history was 
published by Koehler, — all wrote works more or less lengthy on 
Church history. Phil. Schaff, 66 working principally in the spirit of 
Neander, composed a history of the Ancient Church, in three vol- 
umes. comprising the first six centuries. 

Among the historians of the Reformed Church, T. H. Hottinger, 6 * 
of Zurich, became conspicuous on account of his hostility to the 
Catholic Church. James Basnage* 7 attempted to refute Bossuet’s 
“ History of the Variations ; ” and his cousin, Samuel Basuage, 48 di- 
rected his work against Baronius. The polemical character was less 
obvious in H. Venema. 68 Shorter works were written by Fred. 
Spanheim (+ 1701), A. Turretin, E. Jablonsky, W. Muenscher, 
Fred. Schleiermacher, W. T. Matter, and others. 70 

1 Eusebius mentions some fragments. They are collected by Routh, Reliquiae 
sicrae, i. 189 sq. ; Grabc, Spirit ii. 205 sqq. j Migne , Patrol, graec. ▼. 1308 sqq. 

2 Other historical works of Eusebius are the Vita Constantini, 11. 4, and the 
(’hronicon. 

8 A complete edition of their works was brought out under the supervision of the 
jurist H. de Valois (Valesius, -4- 1673) at the behest of the French Episcopate. 
A. Potthast , Bibliotheca historica medii aevi, contains a catalogue of the various 
editions and translations under the name of each author. Also see Gams , Ch. Hist. ; 
Mahler , i. 28 sqq. 

4 Hist. eccl. ( Potthast , p. 521). 

6 Hist, sacra ( Potthast , p. 541). 

8 Historiaruni, 11. 7 ( Potthast, p. 475). Compare Gams, Ch. Hist, of Spain, 
ii. 398 sqq. 

7 Potthast, Bibliotheca, etc., p. 188. 

8 Corpus script, hist Byzantinae. Ed. Venet. 1727; ed. Bonn, 1828 sqq., 48 
vols., 8. 

9 He lived in Constantinople. See Potthast , 1. c. p. 464. 

10 Potthast , 1. c. First division of the collected and miscellaneous works of the 
historical writers of the Middle Ages, pp. 4-95. The second division contains a cata- 
logue of the separate works arranged alphabetically. 

11 Potthast, p. 359. 

12 Hist. eccl. seu chronographia tripartita. Printed in the Corpus hist Byzant 

u Hist. eccl. 11. 13 ; Potthast , p. 474. 

14 Hist. eccl. 11. 24, ed. Muratori . Script rerum Italic, xi 758. 

16 Summa historialis ( Potthast , p. 146). 

16 Aiinale^ ecclesiastici Hornae, 1588-1609, 12 vols. fol. 
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17 Critica historico-chronologica in annales Baronii. Antwerp. 1705, 4 vola. fol. 

18 Annales ecclesiastici ab anno 1198 ubi Baron, desiit. Komae, 1646-77, 10 vols. 
fol. They reach to 1565. The Annal. Baron. Luccae, 1738-59, edited by Mann, 
contain the criticisms of Pagi, and the continuation of Raynaldus, besides the notes 
of the publisher. 

19 Annales ecclesiastici ab anno 1566 ubi Raynaldus desiit. Romae, 1728-37, 
3 vols. fol. 

27 Annales ecclesiastici quos post Caes. Card. Baron. Oderic. Rayn., etc. J. I 

derchum . . . ab anno 1572 ad nostra usque tempora continuat, etc. Theincr , 

3 vols. fol.; this same author has commenced a new edition of Baronius. 

21 Storia ecclesiastics. Romae, 1752 sqq., 21 vols., 8. The continuation consists 
of 29 vols. 

22 Hist. eccl. per annos digests, etc. Romae, 1771 sqq., 25 vols., 4. 

28 Hist. eccl. Romae, 1717 sqq., 9 vols. 

24 Hist. eccl. sive dissertationes historicae priorum saeculorum. Florent. 1753. 
Breviarum histoiiae ecclesiasticae. 

26 Institutiones hist, eccl., ed. Tizsani. Romae, 1837, 4 vols. 

28 Praelectiones hist. eccl. Romae, 1872, 4th ed., 2 vols. 

27 Hist. eccl. Paris, 1699, 8 vols. fol.; ed. Luccae, 1734, cum notis, Const. Ron - 
caglia , 9 vols. fol. 

28 Hist. eccl. Paris, 1691 sqq., 20 vols., 4; continue par Fabre , 16 vols., 4. 
Hefcle , Contributions to Church History, Archaeology, and Liturgy, iL 89 sqq. 

29 M&noires pour servir a l’histoire eccl. des six premiers si&cles. Paris, 1693, 
16 vols., 4. Hefcle , Contributions, etc.., ii. 100 sqq. 

82 Histoire de l’^glise. Paris, 1713, 11 vols., 4. 

81 Histoire de Teglise. Paris, 1778, 24 vols. ; continued by Robiano (Paris, 1886) 
and Gams (Innsbr. 1854), 3 vols. 

82 Les si&cles chr&iens. Paris, 1785, 10 vols., 12. 

88 Histoire de l’eglise jusqu’h la fin du nenvifeme sifecle. Paris, 1663, 3 vols. foL 

84 Abreg4 de Thistoire ecclesiastique. Cologne (Paris), 1762 sqq., 13 vols., 4. 

86 Histoire universelle de l’eglise, etc. Paris, 1842, 29 vols. Of the German trans- 
lation by Hillscamp and H. Rump , the volumes 1-4, 6-10, and 24, have appeared. 

88 Histoire ecclesiastique depuis la creation jusqu’h pontifical de Pie IX. publiee 
par MUjne. Paris, 1852, 25 vols. 

87 Blanc , Cours d’histoire ecclesiastique. Paris, 1853, 2 vols. Jager , Cours 

d’histoire ecclesiastique. Reccvcur , Histoire de l’^glise. Paris, 1841. Capefque , Les 
quatres premiers si&cles de Teglise, 1’eglise au moyen dge, l’^glise j>endant les quatres 
demiers sieclcs. Paris, 1850 sqq. Barms , Histoire g6n6rale de l’eglise depuis le 
commencement de 1’fere chretienne jusqu’h. nos jours. 3d ed., Paris, 1847. Woutcrs , 

Compendium hist. eccl. 4th ed., Nap. 1872. 

88 History of the Religion of Jesus Christ. Hamburg and Vienna, 1806-18, 15 vols 

89 Kerz wrote vols. 16-45 ; Brischar t vols. 46-53, to Boniface VIII. 

40 Regensburg, 1867, 3 vols. 

41 Munster, 1819, 5 vols., to 1153. 

42 Institutiones hist. eccl. Vienna, 1832, 3 vols. 

48 Hist. eccl. Graecii, 1828, 2 vols. 

44 Institutiones hist. eccl. Pestini, 1848, 4 vols. 

46 Manual of Ch. Hist. Landsliut, 1826, 2 vols. ; the third volume is the work of 
Bollinger. 
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46 Hist, of Christ. Ch. 1st and 2d divisions. Landshut, 1833. Manual of Ch. 
Hist., 2 vols. Neither work is as yet complete. 

47 Hist, of Christ. Ch. Sulzbach, 1829, 2 vols. 

48 Manual of Ch. Hist. 6th ed., by Enncn . Bonn, 1862, 2 vols. 

49 Manual of Universal Ch. Hist. 9th ed. Meintz, 1872, 2 vols. Sketch of Ch. 
Hist. Meintz, 1868. 

80 The latter is translated into English, with additions by Pabisch and Byrne. 

51 Ecclesiastica historia . . . congests per aliquot studiosos et pios viros in urbe 
Magdeburga. Bosileae, 1559-74, 13 vols. fol. It has its name “Centuries” from 
the division of the matter into periods of one hundred years. Lucas Osiandcr mode 
an epitome of it in 4 vols., Tiibiugae, 1592 sqq., named Epitome hist. ecel. centurine. 

w Introductio iu memorabilia ecclesiast. hist., etc. Hallae, 1745, 2 vols., 4. 

68 Institutionem hist. eccl. antiquae et recent, libri iv. Helmst. 1755. Trans- 
lated into German, and continued by John Chr. von Einen. Leipsic, 1769 sqq., 
7 vols.; also by J. End. Schlegcl. Heilbronn, 1769 sqq., 6 vols. 

84 Hist. eccl. selects capita. Hal. 1761, 3 vols. Concerning Semler and his 
works, see Tholuck , Verm. Schrift. ii. 89 sqq. 

86 Christ. Ch. Hist., 35 vols., and since the Reformation, 10 vols. Leipsic, 1768 sqq. 
The ninth and tenth volumes are written by Tzschimcr, who added a biography of 
Schrockh. Schr&ckh wrote also a Latin compendium, from which the Benedictine 
Goti fried Lumper drew his Institutiones hist. eccl. Aug. Vindcl , 1790. 

66 Compare Baur , The E]>ochs 162 sqq., 192, 197. The 6th ed. of Spittlers sketch 
was revised by Planck. The work of Henke was continued by I. S. Vater ; that of 
Schmidt by F. JV. Rettburg. 

87 Staudlin , Universal History of the Christian Church, 6th ed. Hanover, 1833 
(hy Aug. Holzhausen). History and Literature of Ch. Hist., published by J. T. Hem- 
sen. Hanover, 1827. Planck, History of the Rise and Variations of the Protestant 
System up to the Concordat Formula. Leipsic, 1791, 6 vols. History of the Consti- 
tution of Christian Society. Hanover, 1803 sqq., 5 vols. 

® Hist, of Christ. Ch. Edited by Bonncll. Berlin, 1840. 

88 Universal History of Christian Religion and Church. 5 vols. (up to 1294). 
Hamburg, 1825-45. After his death a sixth volume appeared, which gives frag- 
ments of the history up to 1431. 

• Manual of Ch. Hist. Jena, 1818, 2 vols. 

« Bonn, 1823-67, 6 vols. 

61 The Ch. Hist of Baur comprises five volumes, of which the third and fourth 
were published by his son, Ferd. Friedr. Baur, and the fifth by Ed. Zeller. (Tub. 
1861-1863). 

68 Manual of Ch. Hist., 1833, 4 vols. 

64 Manual of Ch. Hist., 2d ed. Berlin, 1866. The style is abstruse and uninviting. 

68 Church History of the first Six Centuries. Concerning some of these works, see 
Hist, polem. 61 vols. 

66 Hist eccl. Hanover and Tiguri, 1 655, 9 vols. fol. 

87 Histoire de l’£glise. Rotterdam, 1699, 2 vols. 

68 Annales politico-ecclesiastici Roterod. 3 vols. foL 

69 Institutiones hist. eccl. Lugd. Batav. 1779, 5 vols., 4. 

70 Hist des trois prem. sifcclcs de l eglise. German, from Fabarius. Leipsic, 1862 
sqq., 4 vols. 
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PERIOD I. 

FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE EMPEROR 
CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 



A. HISTORY OF THE EXTERIOR CONDITION OF THE CHURCH. 

L SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. 

§ 3. State of Religion and Morality among the Jewish People. 

I N virtue of the covenant made by God with Abraham, the great 
ancestor of this race, — a covenant which was afterwards re- 
newed and confirmed with Isaac and Jacob, — the Israelites were 
the bearers of the high com mission, to preserve among the nations 
of the earth the knowledge of the one, true, and only God, by keep- 
ing the faith in him untainted by idolatry, by observing his com- 
mandments, and by the offering up of sacrifices. In this way they 
were to prepare the whole human race for the coming of the 
Messias. 

It is unfortunately true that these Israelites were not always 
faithful in acting up to this their high vocation, on whicli moreover 
the very existence of their independence as a nation was founded. 
Yet, when chastised by Divine Providence, as at the time of the 
Judges, or more severely as at the time of the Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian captivities, they listened to the warnings and admonitions of 
their prophets and penitently returned to the God of their fathers, 
they then became again by their teaching, by their social, political, 
and religious institutions, and above all by their exemplary mode of 
worship, a brilliant star, shining luminously amid the darkness of 
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the shadow of death, cast over the world by Paganism; a bright 
light in the deep religious gloom of moral dissolution, in which 
mankind at large were enveloped. 

Yet at no time did the Israelites seem to be more conscious of 
their high vocation ; never were they better prepared for the recep- 
tion of. the Messias than immediately before the coming of Jesus 
Christ. They then avoided with scrupulous anxiety all intercourse 
with the heathen, held fast to the faith of their fathers, 1 were even 
punctilious in fulfilling exactly all the requirements of the law, and 
cherished an eager, longing desire for the coming of Jesus Christ, 
which they held to be near at hand. But when he came unto his 
own “ his own received him not ” ( J ohn i. 1) ; and their aversion to 
him rose step by step until it reached the point of mortal hatred, — 
a fact which finds its principal, perhaps its only real solution, in the 
supposition, that this strict observance of their religious rites at 
this time by the Jews had its foundation more especially in the 
political condition of the period; that their fulfilment of the require- 
ments of the law was too frequently only an exterior, a literal 
observance which did not prevent gross corruption of the heart 
(Matt. xv. 8: Populus hie labiis me honorat; cor autem eorum longe 
est a me), 8 and which instead of true piety engendered a proud self- 
righteousness. *To this may be added the fact that most of them 
looked for an earthly Redeemer in the Messias (see and compare 
§ 9). In this way it happened that while a few attached themselves 
to the Savior, the great majority, whose expectations of and long- 
ing for the Messias proceeded mainly from national and earthly 
motives, turned away with abhorrence from One who came to free 
them from the yoke of sin and not from that of the Romans 
(Gal. iii. 13). 

The interior disturbances among the Jews of that period is suffi- 
ciently clear in considering the different sectaries. The Sadducee 1 *, 
who belonged to the higher class and kept the people at a distance, 
were rationalists in their doctrine, epicurean in their mode of lifo 
(Matt. xxii. 23).* The Pharisees, on the other hand, the friends and 

1 Flavius Josephus , Antiq. Judaic, xviii. 8, 1 «qq. ; De bello Jud. ii. 10, 1. Tacitus, 
Hist. v. 5. Sub Tiberio quies ; dein, jussi a C. Caesare effigiem ejtis in templo locare, 
arraa potius sumpsere, quem motum Caesaris mors diremit 

2 On the decline of morals, see § 9. The controversy of the schools of Hillel and 
Schammai on divorce (Deut. xxiv. 1) gives an instructive insight as to the moral 
aberrations of the Jews. 

s Acts xxiii. 8. Josephus, Ant. xviii 1-4 ; De bello Jud. ii 8, 14. 
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teachers of the people, were believing Jews; yet, with few excep- 
tions, they contented themselves with an outward and minute 
observance of the law, while neglecting the most important duties, 
and even committing great social immoralities (Matt. xv. 1 sqq. ; 
xxiii. 1 sq. ; Mark vii. 3 sq. ; Luke xi. 37 sq.). 1 

Fewer in number was the sect of the Essenes, 8 who disfigured 
Judaism by introducing ethnical dogmas and the religious rites of 
foreign nations; besides which they rejected the sacrifice, and in 
the observance of trivial ceremonies went beyond the Pharisees 
themselves. They dwelt by the Dead Sea, held their goods in 
common, and were divided into four grades. By the Jews they 
were for the most part shunned, although they yearly sent offerings 
to the Temple. Related to the Essenes, but not a branch of them, 
were the Therapeutae # in Egypt, who united the contemplative 
with the active life. 

The Galileans and Herod ians 4 were merely political parties : 
the first were zealots for political independence ; the latter were 
friends and adherents of the government, i. e. of Herod, the 
nominee of the Roman power. 

Those Jews who were dispersed throughout foreign countries * — 
ol Iv rrj Stac nrop£ — kept up an intimate intercourse with those of 
Palestine, by paying the annual tribute to the Temple, — StSpax/aa, 
— and by making frequent pilgrimages to Jerusalem. They spoke 
Greek (Septuagint), and, in spite of their genuine attachment to 
the religion of their fathers, yielded more to the heathenish in- 
fluences to which they were* exposed than did their fellow-believers 
in Palestine. The Alexandrian philosophy of religion as developed 
by Philo 6 had its origin in a latent amalgamation of Platonic ideas 
with the doctrines of the Old Testament. 

Lastly, we have to mention the Samaritans, 7 a mixed race, which 
sprang from the intermarriages between the Assyrian colonists of 

1 Jos. Ant. xviii. 1, 3 ; cf. xvii. 2, 4. 

* Jos. De bello Jud. ii. 8, 2 sq. ; Ant. xviii. 1, 5. 

* Philo, De vita contemplative, ed. Richter. Lips. 1828, v. 304 sqq. Eus. 
H. E. ii. 17. 

4 Luke xiii. 4. Mark iii. 4-6. 

• Jos. Ant xii 3, 1 sqq. ; De bello Jud. vii 8, 3. For the Jews in the Diaspora 
the Pentateuch was translated under Ptolomeus Philadelphus (it is said by the 
seven ty-two interpreters, LXX, ol o ), and soon after the other books were one by one 
translated into Greek. 

• Philonis f + 41 A. D.), Opera ed. Mangey. Lond. 1742, 2 vols. foL 

7 Compare 4 Reg. xvii. 24 sqq. Jos. Ant xi. 7, 2; viii. 2 sqq. 
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Palestine with those of the Jews, who had been permitted by Sal- 
manassar to remain when he put an end to the kingdom of Israel as 
a nation and carried the majority of its people into captivity. They 
were monotheists, who accepted the Pentateuch alone as a rule of 
life. They offered sacrifice to God on Mount Gerizim, and imitated 
the Jewish Liturgy. In reference to religion, however, they stood 
far below the Jews, who despised them and avoided them as unclean 
(Luke ix. 52 sqq. ; John iv. 9, 22). 

§ 4. Lights and Shadows of Heathenism. 

Through Judaism mankind received a positive and direct prep- 
aration for the recognition of the coming Redeemer ; in a negative 
and indirect manner the same preparation might be said to have 
taken place through that paganism which had completed its devel- 
opment both interiorly and exteriorly in the world-wide Roman 
Empire. 

In the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans the Apostle of 
the Gentiles depicts in very graphic terms (Rom. i. 18 sqq.) the 
origin, nature, and effect of paganism, which ranges through every 
grade of nature and animal worship from fetichism to the per- 
sonified gods of the Greeks and Romans, and is a practical denial 
of the unity, spirituality, and sanctity of God, of Divine Providence, 
and of the universality of religion, the pl^ce of which was usurped 
by a materialistic and immoral polytheism, by fate, and a national 
worship. As worship such as this could neither satisfy the intellect 
nor offer sufficient motives to induce mankiud to pursue a right 
course of action, 1 it led of necessity to a great decline in intellec- 
tuality and in morality. 

The pernicious results of idolatry in both these respects became 
prominently conspicuous during the period when the Roman em- 
perors dominated the world. With the increase of wealth and 
exterior prosperity, social corruption kept more than equal pace. 
Unbelief and superstition prevailed more and more 2 among all - 

1 Lact. Institut. iv. S. Deorum cultus non habet sapientiam, quia nihil ibi 
discitur, quod proficiat ad mores exoolendos vitamque formandum ; nec habet m- 
quisitionem aliquam veritatis , Bed tantum modo ritum colendi, qui ministerio corporis 
constat. 

2 The apotheosis or deification of the vicious and immoral emperors did a great 
deal towards the destruction of all religious sentiihent ; superstition showed itself in 
auguries and soothsaying, in fortune-telling and interpretation of dreams. 
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classes; the contented simplicity and frugality of early times van- 
ished before the avarice and extravagance of the empire. Egotism 
led to the disregard of the dignity of human nature as such. This 
was shown in the unnatural treatment of slaves, in the gladiatorial 
shows, and in the violation of the rights of the people. The do- 
minion of unbridled passion resulted at length in the corruption of 
the conjugal tie, 1 in a fearful immorality, and in the most horrible 
impurity practised in worship of these false gods. 

This outgrowth of heathenism could not be checked by philosophy, 
still less by the mysteries ; for, granted that men like Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, may have cherished purer notions concerning the 
existence of God, and the relation he bore to the world, these ideas 
could not regenerate the people at large, because not only this 
glance of light was dimmed and obscured by a thick haze of spirit- 
ual and moral error, but the philosophic schools were not accessible 
to the mass of the people, while their representatives kept up ex- 
teriorly an accommodating intercourse with the national religion 
and its soul-destroying worship.* 

Perhaps at no time was philosophy so little efficient in ennobling 
the human race as during the time of the empire : nay, its influence 
tended rather to vitiate it ; for the scepticism of the Academicians 
undermined all religion whatsoever, while the reawakened Pytha- 
goreanism and Neoplatonism placed themselves at the service of 
superstition. On the other hand, the Stoics and Peripatetics exer- 
cised but slight influence on their contemporaries. 

Notwithstanding this, the heathens, whom God allowed to pur- 
sue their own course, to make them feelingly alive to the want and 
necessity of redemption, were not altogether without connecting 
links to bind them to Christianity. Three truths had been pre- 
served among the heathens which proved of the highest importance : 
1. There was a consciousness of God* 2. The consciousness of guilt, 4 

1 Horativ8 y lib. iii. cairn. vi. 

* Cf. Ciceroy De divin. ii. 58. Nescio quomodo, nihil tarn absurd© dici potest 
quod non dicatur ab nliquo Philosophorum. Quaest Tuscul. ii. 1. Est philosophia 
paucis content* judicibus, multitudinem consulto ipsa fugiens, eique ipsi et suspecta 
et invisa, etc. 

• TeriuUiany Apol. c. 17. Hacc est summa delicti nolentium recognoscere 
quern ignorare non possunt, etc. Cf. Tert. De testim. animae. Minuc. Felixy 
Octavius, c. 18. 

4 OvidL, Fast. vi. 161, 162. Cor pro corde, precor, pro fibris sumite fibres. Hanc 
animam vobis pro meliore dam us. 
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emphatically expressed in the bloody sacrifices of an expiatory char- 
acter. 3. There was the hope of a Redeemer to come. 1 

This threefold consciousness, which may be termed three divine 
sparks retained of a primitive revelation, was kept alive in a special 
manner by the constant intercourse of the pagans with the Jews, 
who had settled themselves in almost all the large cities of the 
Roman Empire, a and whose doctrine and worship had made a pro- 
found impression on the heathen among whom they dwelt, of whom 
not a few, especially among the women, were induced to unite them- 
selves to Judaism, either as Proselytes of the Gate or as Proselytes 
of Justice. 

Lastly, it happened that the exterior conditions of the world were 
so ordered by Divine Providence as to render the rapid spread of 
the kingdom of the Redeemer feasible ; for the various nations of 
the earth who had hitherto lived in constant hostility to one another 
were now united under the world-wide sceptre of Roman rule.* The 
Greek language had been accepted almost everywhere, and the whole 
world was rejoicing in a universal peace under Augustus Caesar. 

Then appeared the Prince of Peace, whose coming all the nations 
of the earth w'ere aw r aiting. 

§ 5. Jesus Christ . — The God-Man. — Foundation of the Church. 

When the “ fulness of time 99 had come (Gal. iv. 4), the Eternal 
Father sent into the world his only-begotten consubstantial Son, 
who assumed human nature from the Virgin Mary, and was born in 
Bethlehem, as the prophets of the Old Testament had foretold 
(Isa. vii. 14; Mich. ii. 5; Matt. i. 1 sqq.). 4 

Apart from the flight into Egypt 6 and a transitory sojourn at 
Jerusalem (Luke ii. 42 sqq.), Jesus Christ, at whose crib the repre- 
sentatives of Judaism and of heathenism had both bowed down in 

1 Virgil, Ecclog. iv. 4. Ultima Cumaei venit jam carminis aetas; Magnus ab 
integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt 8aturnia regna ; Jam 
nova progenies coelo demittitnr alto, etc. Cf. Tacit. Historic v. 13. Pluribus 
persuasio inerat antiquis Sacerdotum litteris contincri, eo ipso tempore foie, nt vales- 
ceret Oriens, profectique Judea rerum potirentur. Suetom. Vita Vespn. c. 4. 

2 Sec Aug. Civ. Dei, vi. 11. 

8 Orig. c. Celsum, ii. 30. Em. Demonstrate Evangelica, iii. 6 . 

4 Tlie year of Christ’s nativity according to Dionysius Exiguus (Denys the Little) 
is 754, P. R C. ; according to others, 751, or 749, or 747. 

6 Christ’s sojourn in Egypt lasted until the death of Herod the Great (Matt, 
ii. 1S-19 sqq. ) ; therefore, at most, only from three to four years. 
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adoration (Luke ii. 10 sqq. ; Matt. ii. 1 sqq.), passed his life up to 
his thirtieth year in seclusion at Nazareth (Luke ii. 51) ; after 
which, having been announced by John the Baptist (Matt. iii. 11 sqq. ; 
Mark i. 1 sqq. ; Luke iii. 1 sqq.) as the promised Messias (John i. 7 
and 29), he entered on the duties of his public mission, the scene of 
which was laid throughout the whole country of the Jews, and 
which lasted three years. 

Throughout his journeyings in Galilee, Samaria, and Judsea, Jesus, 
who had acquired his all-surpassing wisdom neither from the sages 
of Egypt nor from the Essenes, nor yet in the Rabbinical schools, 1 
proved himself not only the absolute sinless ideal of manhood, the 
son of man, but also the true Son of God (2 Cor. v. 19), by the purity 
of his life and doctrine. 

The divinity of the Savior, who on the most solemn occasions pro- 
claimed himself to be the Son of God in the proper sense of the 
word, which demands divine honor to be paid to him, is prom- 
inently brought under our notice by his doctrine, which bears the 
stamp of the divine impress ; by his power over nature, which was 
principally shown in the miracles he performed; by his surpassing 
wisdom, which enabled him to read the innermost thoughts of man 
and to foretell future events ; and, finally, by his absolute perfection 
and sanctity. 

As to the object of his appearance on earth, Jesus Christ himself 
announces it to be the redemption of mankind (Matt. xvi. 21, xviii. 11 ; 
Luke xix. 10) and the foundation of the kingdom of the new and 
eternal covenant, Regnum coelorum (Matt. viii. 11, xi. 12 ; Luke iv. 
43, xvi. 16), which should break through the limits of the land of 
Judaea, embrace every nation upon earth, and last to the end of 
the world (Matt, xxviii. 19, 20). Euntes ergo docete omnes gentes, 
baptizantes eos in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti, etc. 
(Mark xvi. 15). 

In order to found and to extend this kingdom, Christ, the Supreme 
Teacher, King, and High-priest, chose the twelve apostles, whom 
he sent out endowed with the specific powers and intrusted with the 
same commission which he himself had received from the Father. 
More especially did he delegate to them the full power to preach 
his doctrine with divine authority, to administer the sacraments to 

1 All hypotheses of this character are contradicted by the simple words of the 
dwellers of Nazareth : Unde huic (soil. Jesu) haec omnia? et quae est sapientia, quae 
data est illi et virtutes tales, quae per manus ejus efficiuntur? Nonne hie est faber, 
films Mariae, fra ter Jacobi et Joseph et Judae et Simonis? (Mark vi. 3.) 
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the people, and to rule the Church (John xv. 16; Matt, xxviii. 19, x. 
40 ; xviii. 18 ; Luke xvi. 16). Among these apostles, Jesus Christ 
bestowed on St. Peter a peculiarly special dignity and power. He 
selected him as the fundamental rock, that is, to be the centre of 
unity in his Church ; to him he delivered the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, with the sublime power of binding and loosing ; he ap- 
pointed him supreme ruler over the entire Church, — the shepherd, 
in fact, of the whole flock (Matt. xvi. 18 ; Luke xxii. 31, 32 ; John 
xxi. 15 sqq.). 

It was in this manner that according to the ordinance of Christ, 
who came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil, 
the Church was to supersede the Synagogue, and the seat of Moses 1 
was to become the seat of Peter. 2 

This “ coming of Jesus,” who went about the whole land of Judaea 
“ doing good and healing such as were possessed ” (Acts x. 38), 
created a great sensation among the people. One part of them, 
particularly in Galilee, acknowledged him as the Messias; on the 
other hand, the Pharisees and elders of the people — that is, the high- 
priests — declared him to be a blasphemer (John vii. 45 sqq., ix. 22). 
Their aversion to him was increased by the resurrection of Lazarus, 
which worked up their hatred to the point of outbreak. At the 
instance of Caiphas, the Sanhedrim was incited to the resolve of de- 
livering Jesus to death (John xi. 47 sqq. ; Matt. xxvi. 4 ; Mark xiv. 
2 ; Luke xix. 29 sqq.) ; after which they cautiously awaited a favorable 
opportunity for accomplishing this design. And when at length his 
hour was come, Jesus, who had made known to the apostles the se- 
cret designs of his enemies, celebrated, shortly before the feast of 
the Passover, his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, that he might de- 
liver himself up into the hands of sinners. A short time previously 
he had shown himself, transfigured in glory upon Mount Thabor, to 
his favorite disciples. Saluted now by the people as the Messias, 
Jesus taught and healed in the Temple, solemnized on the day 
before the Easter festival the feast of the Passover with his disci- 
ples, and in the place of the paschal lamb substituted the unbloody 
sacrifice of the new covenant, as a continual remembrance of the 
bloody sacrifice which he was about to offer on the day following 
for the salvation of the world. He then betook himself to the 

1 Macar. Horn. 26, 23 : lUrpot Muxrla 8(«&£aro, Kaiyijv iKKXrpiay XpurroQ koi 

tt)P &\rf0iv))v UpwGvrrjv ty xapurOels. 

2 Garucci , Vetri ornati di tigure in orotrovati nei cimiteri di Roma. Rom. 1864, 
2d ed. Kraw, Roma sotteranea, p. 289, sqq. 
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Mount of Olives (Matt. xxvi. 1 sqq. ; Mark xiv. 1 sqq. ; Luke xix. 
29 sqq.). 

Headed by Judas the betrayer, a troop of constables and soldiers 
of the high-priests presently made their appearance. These were 
first made to feel the power of the Savior, after which he permitted 
himself, of his own free will, to be shackled and taken prisoner, 
thence to be dragged before the Council. Here Jesus, being ad- 
jured by Caiphas, the high-priest, testified once again in the plain- 
est and most solemn manner to his being the Messias and to his 
own divine nature; upon which the Sanhedrim adjudged him to 
death as a blasphemer (Matt. xxvi. 63). 

But in order on the one hand to insure the execution of this their 
sentence of death, and on the other to subject the object of their 
hate to the most shameful kind of death, the enemies of Jesus 
dragged him before the Boman Procurator, Pontius Pilate, where, 
they accused him of rebellion and high -treason against Caesar (Luke 
xxiii. 2 sqq.). Pilate, however, was soon convinced of the groundless- 
ness of these charges. Even Herod, before whom he was subse- 
quently brought, found no fault in him (Luke xxiii. 7 sqq. ; John xix. 
12 sqq.) ; on which account the high-priests resumed their former 
accusation of blasphemy before Pilate, when Jesus again affirmed 
that he was the Son of God (John xix. 7 sqq. ; cf. xviii. 36 sqq. ; 
Matt. xxviL 19, 24; 1 Tim. vL 12). Then at length, from cowardice, 
the Procurator weakly yielded to the clamors of the scribes and 
of the misled populace, and actually sentenced the Savior — to whom 
the Jews had preferred Barabbas — to the most shameful death on 
the cross. But it was precisely by his very death on Golgotha that 
Jesus destroyed the dominion of death and of Satan, and completed 
the work of redemption, the seal of which was placed on it by the 
greatest of all miracles, that of the glorious resurrection which fol- 
lowed, as the Savior had prophesied (Matt. xii. 38 sqq.; 1 Cor. 
xv. 14 sqq. ; John x. 17, 18). After his resurrection Jesus repeat- 
edly appeared to his apostles and disciples (Matt, xxviii. 9 sqq.; 
Mark xvi. 9 sqq. ; Luke xxiv. 13 sqq. ; John xx. 14 sqq.), and gave 
special instructions and precepts respecting the Church. Then 
from the Mount of Olives, on which those apostles and friends had 
assembled around him, having once more imparted his blessing, he 
ascended into heaven before their eyes, whence he had promised 
to send down upon them the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Spirit 
of all Truth. 

This is a short sketch of the history of Jesus Christ according to 
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the simple and authentic account of the Evangelists. Throughout the 
whole he appears as God and man in one person, — the God-man. 

Of “ a perfect Jewish Rabbi,” such as the deistic rationalisms of 
the last century wished to see in the Messias, there is not the faint- 
est trace. Just as little is there to justify the myth-hypothesis of 
a Strauss. 

The appearance of the Son of God in the flesh and the institution 
of a Church to teach all nations is and remains the main object in 
the whole of the world’s history, and all the events of that history 
refer themselves in their ultimate object to Jesus Christ, 1 who de- 
clares himself to be the Alpha and Omega, the principle and term 
of every creature (1 Cor. iii. 22, 23 ; Apoc. i. 8). 

1 Besides Holy Writ, there are other works that contain information concerning 
Christ. These are principally: — 

1. A Syrian letter written in the year 78 by Mara to his son Serapion (edited by 
Cureion (4- 1864) in his Spicilegiura Syriacum. London, 1855. 

2. The correspondence between Christ and Abgar, King of Edessa, the authen- 
ticity of which has been contested, but which was defended by Welle in Tub. 
Quarterly, 1842, by Riixck :, and others. It was given by Eusebius (H. E. i. 13), trans- 
lated into Greek, and lately in the original Syriac by Cureion , in his Ancient Syriac 
Documents, etc. 

3. The greatly contested testimony of Flavius Josephus: Tivercu St /card roxrroy 

rb* yjpbvov Irprovs, ao<f>6t &vbp> drSpa avrov Xlyeiv xpjj - ijv ydp xapado^ujy tpywy 
TOii/rijf, dtdd<TKa\ot dvQpunruv rQxv ifioyy rdXrjdrj bexopbiav. Kal xoXXoos p£v 'Iovdaiovs, 
xoXXods S£ sal rod 'EXXrjyiKou ixrjy&ycro. *0 Xpurros oOros fy. Kal avrdy t 

tQv xpurrwy dvbpQy rap' 4)puv, (rravpip ixirer iprj k6t os IliXdroo, otiic ixatoarro of ye 
x purr oy aindv dyaxtyrarres. *E<pdin) y dp adroit rpirrjy tywy tinipar xd\tr {Or, twp 
$€ lujy xpo<f>rjTu*y raOrd re xai <jfXXa pvpla Bavpduria xepi aCrrou elpifKorujv. E is trt 

yQy tCsv Xpurriapujy dxd route uvopaptvw ovk ixiXtxe to QdXoy. Ant. xviii. 3, 3. 
“ There was at this time Jesus, a wise man, if, indeed, he may be properly called a 
man, for he was a doer of amazing works, a teacher of truth to those willing to re- 
ceive it ; he was followed by many of the Jews and Gentiles. This w’as the Christ. 
And when Pilate, at the instigation of onr leading men, had condemned him to the 
death of the cross, those who had loved him from the beginning did not cease so to 
do. For he appeared to them alive on the third day: the holy prophets having fore- 
told this and much more concerning him ; and to this day the Christians who are 
named after him have not disappeared.” On the genuineness of this passage, which 
was first quoted by Eusebius (H. E. i. 1, 11, Dem. evang. iii. 5), see Schocdcl , Flav. 
Jos. de Jes. Chr. testatus. Lips. 1840. 

4. A mixture of truth and falsehood is fonnd in the Apocryphal Gosjwls ( Thtlo , 
Cod. apocr. nov. test. Lips. 1832. Tischendorf \ Cod. apocr. Lips. 1853). 

Undoubtedly spurious are the pretended reports of Pilate to the Emperor Tiberius 
( Thilo , p. 803 sqq. ), and of Lentulus to the Roman senate on Christ. Fabric . Cod. 
apocr. i. 301. 

6. The various reports concerning Christ are collected from the works of the 
Fathers in Ghxtbe 9 Spicil. ss. patr. ut et haeret Oxon. 1700. 
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§ 6. Pentecost. — Admission of Jews and Gentiles into the 

Church . 

Ten days after the ascension of Christ, the apostles, whose num- 
ber had been completed by the election of Matthias, were all assem- 
bled in one place at Jerusalem with the mother of Jesus, when the 
Holy Ghost descended upon them ; and thus miraculously enlight- 
ened and endowed with the gift of all languages (Acts ii. 4 sqq.), 
the apostles began their mission of preaching the gospel. Such an 
impression was made on the dwellers in the city, and the numerous 
strangers present, that even on the first day three thousand men 
applied for baptism (Acts ii. 41). These were the first-fruits of the 
Church called into publicity by the preaching of the apostles. 

The newly converted, who soon numbered five thousand, were 
not at first utterly divided from the Synagogue. They took part 
in the prayers and sacrifices of the Temple ; but meantime they 
assembled at appointed places, in order to listen to the preaching 
of the apostles, to solemnize the mysteries, and to pray (Acts 
ii. 42). In the first fervor of their zeal, they established a kind of 
community of goods (Acts ii. 44). 

The complaint of the Hellenists against the Hebrews, that their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration 1 (Acts vi. 1-7, viii. 
5 sqq.), was the cause of seven deacons being appointed by the 
apostles to regulate the distribution ; these men were ordained to 
this office by the laying on of hands and by prayer. Their duties 
consisted in the distribution of alms and in providing for the 
tables ; they also assisted in preaching and in the administration of 
baptism. 

At first the Sanhedrim took no notice of these proceedings in Jeru- 
salem, but it could not long continue to ignore the great sensation 
created by the preaching and miracles of the apostles. The combat 
between the Synagogue and the Church began. On the occasion of 
the healing of one lame from his birth by the apostles Peter and 
John, these latter were arrested at the instigation of the Sadducees, 
and dismissed with a prohibition not again to preach in the name of 
Christ. As this did not avail to prevent them, the two apostles were 
again imprisoned and scourged, and only saved from worse treatment 
by the arguments of the sagacious Gamaliel. As in spite of this 
the number of the faithful increased every day, and some even of 

1 The Hellenists were those Jews who spoke Greek, in contradistinction to those 
Hebrews (i. e. Jews) who resided in Palestine and spoke their own language. 
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the Jewish priests embraced the faith, the leading members of the 
Sanhedrim tried to effect by violence what threats had failed to 
accomplish. A persecution was stirred up against the whole body 
of Christians, the first victim of which was St. Stephen, who thus 
became the protomartyr of the Church (Acts iv. 7 sqq., v. 12 
sqq., vi. 9 sqq., vii. 1 sqq.). But even this action did not effect 
its object: on the contrary, persecution was rather the cause of 
spreading Christianity further, since many Christians left Jerusalem 
on that account, and went to announce the gospel in Samaria and 
other places (Acts viii. 4, xi. 19); as, for example, in Syria, 
Phenicia, and the Isle of Cyprus. 

Peter and John went to Samaria to administer the sacrament of 
confirmation to those who had been converted and baptized by 
Philip the Deacon. 

The apostles could entertain no doubt as to the call of the 
Gentiles into the Church ; but the time and conditions under which 
they were to be admitted were as yet unknown to them. The diffi- 
culties which stood in the way were removed by a divine revelation 
vouchsafed to St. Peter, who, in accordance with its behest, re- 
ceived the Centurion Cornelius into the Church without obliging 
him first to become a proselyte of justice 1 (Acts x. 1). Some short 
time after this a large community of Christians arose in Antioch, 
formed chiefly from Gentile converts ; these stood in intimate rela- 
tion with the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem (Acts xi. 26). 

Meantime a new enemy to the Church appeared in the capital 
city of Judaea. Herod Agrippa, newly reinstated by Claudius, being 
king, oppressed the Christians, and to please the Jews had James, 
the brother of St. John, put to death, and imprisoned Peter; but 
Peter was delivered from the jail in a miraculous manner by an 
angel, and betook himself to another place (Acts xii. 17 ; see § 8). 
Agrippa I. was a son of Aristobulus, and the grandson of Herod 
the Great. 



§ 7. Conversion and Apostolic Labors of St. Paul. 

Saul, afterwards called Paul * (Acts xiii. 9), was a native of 
Tarsus, and a disciple of Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 3), in Jerusalem. At 

1 It was precisely through the laws of food that the separation was made between 
the Jews and foreigners ; the Jews would have been rendered unclean by partaking 
of unclean animals. Cf. Eus. Praeparatio evang. viii. 9. 

* According to St. Jerome , Comm, in ep. ad Philem. u. catal. script, eccl. c. 5, 
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first he was a fierce enemy of the Christians (Acts vii. 59, viii. 3, 
ix. 11 sqq.), but was suddenly changed by an apparition of the 
Savior to him when he was on the way to Damascus for the pur- 
pose of persecuting the faithful in that place; thereupon he was 
received into the Church by Ananias, about the year 34 or 35. 

Being now fired with zeal for Christ, Paul began to announce 
him as the Redeemer in the synagogues of Damascus ; but the Jews 
combined against him ; they even attempted his life (Acts ix. 
4 sqq. ; 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33), on which account he withdrew to Arabia 
(Gal. i. 17). It was three years after his conversion that he left his 
retirement, and after a short sojourn in Damascus (Gal. i. 17) 
came to Jerusalem “to see Peter.” Here, being persecuted by the 
Hellenists, he tarried a while at Tarsus ; he then assisted Barnabas 
in Antioch (Acts xi. 25-30), and returned a second time to Jeru- 
salem in his companionship, as the bearer of alms from Antioch to 
the common fund (Acts xi. 30). Returning to Antioch, Paul and 
Barnabas were both consecrated bishops, and immediately departed 
on their missionary travels. 

Their first missionary journey iasted about from 45 to 48. 
The two apostles, accompanied by Mark, whom, however, they 
left at Perge, travelled from Antioch, traversed the island of 
Cyprus, which was governed by Sergius Paulus, who became a 
Christian, then visited Pamphylia, Pisidia in the province of An- 
tiochia, and in Lyeonia, the cities of Iconium, Lystra, Derbe. 
Everywhere they preached the gospel, first to the Jews, afterwards 
with more success to the Gentiles. They founded Christian com- 
munities, for which they ordained pastors by prayer, fasting, and 
laying on of hands (Acts xiv. 23); after which they returned to 
Antioch in Syria, whence they had been absent for about three 
years (Acts xiii. 4, xiv. 25). 

During the residence of the apostles in this last-named city, 
some Jewish converts from Jerusalem caused some trouble by in- 
sisting that the ceremonial of the Mosaic law was binding on the 
Gentile converts. This induced Paul to take a third journey to 
Jerusalem, in order to lay the contested question before the other 
apostles for their decision. This first apostolical council, at which 
were present Peter, James, John, Paul, and Barnabas, besides the 

the apostle took this name in commemoration of the conversion of the Proconsul of 
Cyprus, Sergius Paulus ; but possibly it is only his Hebrew name, changed into the 
corresponding Greek one. This often occurs in Holy Writ ; as, for example, Dositheus 
instead of Dosthai, Jason instead of Jesus. 
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priests of the city, was held in Jerusalem (50-52). It was then 
and there decreed, in the name of the Holy Ghost, that no heavier 
burdens should be laid upon the Gentiles than that they should 
abstain from things sacrificed to idols, from blood, from things 
strangled, and from fornication (Acts xv. 1 sqq. ; Gal. ii. 1 sqq.). 

The Jewish Christians in Palestine, who were not immediately 
affected by this decision, continued to observe the ritual law which 
was so intimately interwoven with the law of their country ; but 
it was otherwise with the community outside of Palestine. Peter 
when in Antioch did not hesitate to eat with the Gentiles (Gal. 
ii. 11). Yet he, together with Barnabas and the other Jewish 
Christians of the place, separated himself afterwards from the table 
of the Gentile Christians, in order not to scandalize some fellow- 
Christians newly arrived from Jerusalem. St. Paul openly blamed 
this conduct of the prince of the apostles, as he saw danger likely 
to result to the Church by this means. 1 

The fact, however, that even the Jewish Christians were no longer 
bound by the Mosaic law was equally well known to and agreed 
upon by both the apostles (Acts xv. 7 sqq., xvi. 3, xxi. 23-26). 

It was no great while after the council at Jerusalem that, Bar- 
nabas and Mark having embarked for Cyprus, Paul, accompa- 
nied by Silas, set out on his second missionary journey. In Lystra 
he was joiued by Timothy, in Troas by Luke, about the years 52- 
55. After visiting the communities previously established, the 
apostle tarried a while in Phrygia and Galatia ; then, incited thereto 
by a vision in his sleep, he went over to Macedonia, where he founded 
the congregations of Philippi, Thessalonica, and Beroea : from 
which last-named city St. Paul, taking leave of his companions, 
went over to Athens and preached to the inhabitants the “One 
unknown God.” Among others he received Dionysius the Areopagite 
into the Church. From Athens he went to Corinth, where his co- 
laborers again joined him (1 and 2 Thess.). Notwithstanding the 
hostilities of the Jews, they were successful in establishing the 
Church of Corinth. In this luxurious and effeminate city and its 
suburbs St. Paul and his companions remained eighteen months, 
and aided by Aquila and Priscilla, in whose house St. Paul abode, 
they reaped a rich harvest. It was here he wrote the first and 

1 That such dangers were imminent is shown by the epistles to the Galatians and 
Corinthians, as also by the sects springing up among the Jews. The relation which 
the law bears to the gospel is laid down in express terms in the epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians. 
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second epistles to the Thessalonians. From Corinth the apostle 
visited Ephesus, and made his fourth journey through Caesarea 
and Jerusalem back again to Antioch. 

After a short stay in this city, Paul set out on his third mission 
about the year 57 or 58. He travelled through Galatia and Phrygia, 
and came to Ephesus, in which place he worked with much effect for 
two years and three months. Here he wrote his epistle to the 
Galatians and his first epistle to the Corinthians. A sedition excited 
by Demetrius, a silversmith, who made idols in silver for the Temple, 
obliged him to leave the city. He travelled through Macedonia, 
whence dates his second epistle to the Corinthians, and then came to 
Greece, and remained three months at Corinth, whence he wrote to 
the Romans. After three months he returned over Miletus, Ptole- 
mais, and Caesarea, to Jerusalem for the fifth time. 

By the advice of St. James, Paul soon after his arrival in Jeru- 
salem paid a visit to the Temple (Acts xxi. 24 sqq., xxii. 1 sqq.) ; but 
soon he found himself in danger of his life, from which he was 
rescued by the tribune in charge of the peace of the city. On the 
following day Paul, who had pleaded his rights as a Roman citizen, 
to exempt him from a threatened scourging, was brought before the 
Sanhedrim, the members of which, being divided among themselves, 
could not convict him of any crime (Acts xxiii. 9 sqq.). Neverthe- 
less, as a conspiracy had been formed against his life, the commander, 
Claudius Lysias, had him taken to Caesarea under a military escort, 
and there brought before Felix, the governor. Here he remained 
in custody for two years, and then, having appealed to Caesar, was 
sent by Portius Festus, the successor of Felix, to Rome, to have 
his case tried there (Acts xxv. 16, 18). After a stormy voyage 
he reached Rome in the spring of 61 or 62 ; and there for two 
years was retained in a sort of easy captivity, during which time 
he preached the gospel both to Jews and Gentiles. 1 At latest, it 
was in the beginning of the year 64 when Paul was again set at 
liberty. 2 

After regaining his freedom, Paul went to the farthest limits of 
the West, i. e. to Spain, according to the most ancient authorities, 
to which place he had already intended to go before his arrest (Rom. 
xv. 24, 28). From this far-off land he went back to Asia Minor, to 

1 Acts xxviii. 17-31. Cf. Digest, xlviii. 3, 1 ; 22, 9 (from Ulpian, De off. pro- 
consul i. 2 und 10). In the first Roman captivity Paul wrote his epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossiaus, and to Philemon. 

a Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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Ephesus, and to Macedonia ; 1 perhaps tarried a while in the island 
of Crete, where he left Titus as bishop of the place, and came 
later from Ephesus to Corinth and Nicopolis. 

Dionysius of Corinth affirms that Paul met Peter at Corinth, and 
returned with him to Rome, where he was again sent to prison. 
Here he wrote his second epistle to Timothy. On the 29th June, 
a. d. 68, he attained the martyr’s crown. During the whole of his 
missionary life * the apostle of the Gentiles had brightly manifested 
his great love for Christ and his ardent zeal for the salvation of 
mankind,* thus realizing what he had said of himself (1 Cor. ix. 22), 
“ I became all things to all men that I might save all.” 

§ 8 . Apostolic Labors of St . Peter and of the other Apostles . 

St. Peter 4 began to exercise the office of primate, intrusted to him 
by Christ, soon after the ascension of the Savior (Acts i. 15, ii. 14, 
iii. 1, 11, iv. 8, v. 3, 8, 29). After a short sojourn in Samaria he 
visited the other Christian communities, then newly established 
(Acts viii. 4 sqq., ix. 32), and subsequently undertook the direction 
of the Jewish Christian congregation founded by himself in Antioch. 
He also preached the Christian faith in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
and so on (1 Pet. i. 1). Under the reign of Claudius Peter came 
to Rome, and here he overcame Simon Magus* and founded the 
Roman Church, which he henceforth presided over as bishop. 

The actual presence of Peter in Rome, and the consequent foun- 
dation 6 by him of the Roman Church, is attested by the whole of 

1 First letter to Timothy, whom Paul had consecrated Bishop of Ephesus. 

2 Acts xiv. 7-11 ; 2 Cor. iv. 10, x. 10. 

8 Rom. i. 14 sqq. ; 1 Thess. i. 6 ; 1 Cor. vii. 40 ; 2 Cor. ii 17, xii. 9. 

4 Cuccagni , Vita di San Pietro. Rom. 1777 sqq., 8 vols. 

6 Hippol. Philos, vi. 20. According to Eusebius (H. E. xi. 14) this scene took 
place in the time when Claudius reigned. The presence of Simon Magus in Rome is 
proved by Just. (Apol. i. 26, 56), who demands that the statue erected to the magi- 
cian on the island in the Tiber should be thrown down. See also Just. Dial, cum 
Trypli. c. 120 ; Iren. Adv. haer. i. 20, 1 ; Tcrt. ApoL c. 13 ; and the Philoeo- 
phumena. Cf. Prud. Maran. praef. ad op. Inst. iii. 6. 

8 That St. Peter founded the Church in Rome is presupposed by Clem. Rom. ; 

Ignat. Ant. Ep. ad Rom. c. 4 ; Cyp. Ep. 52, 55, 56. St. Peter is expressly des- 

ignated as founder of the Roman Church by Dionys . Cor. ap. Eus . H. E. xi. 25 ; 
Iren. iii. 1, 1, ap. Eus. H. E. v. 8 ; iii. 8, 3, ap. Eus. v. 6 ; iii. 3, 2, where he speaks 
of “a gloriosissimis duobus apostolis Petro et Paulo Romae fundata et constitute 
ecclesia.” If in these places Peter and Paul are named as the founders, it is correct 
in so far as the latter by his apostolic labors and his martyrdom became in some 
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Christian antiquity; also that this foundation took place in the 
time of Claudius is directly or indirectly established by testimony 
handed down to us . 1 

Whether, however, this arrival of the apostle in the Eternal City 
took place before or after his imprisonment in Jerusalem is not so 
certain ; the latter view seems to be the more probable one. 

The edict of Claudius 2 against the Jews expelled Peter from 
Rome. He then betook himself again to Jerusalem, where he pre- 
sided at the Apostolical Council ; # then he stayed a while in Antioch , 4 
and was active in other places, as, for example, in Corinth. 

When Nero assumed the imperial purple , 6 the prince of the 

degree a second founder of this Church ; but that St. Paul was not the original 
founder is evident from his letter to the Homans (i. 18 ; xv. 20-25). Therefore St. 
Peter alone can be the real founder of this Church, which is also attested by the whole 
character of the epistle to the Romans, especially xv. 20, etc. ; i. 8, 12 ; xv. 15, etc. 
And since this letter was already written in the year 57, the labors of the prince of 
the apostles must be assigned to the first years of the reign of Claudius. 

1 Oroa. Hist. vii. 4. Exordio regni Claudii Petrus ap. D. u. J. Chr. Romara venit 
et salutarem cunctis fidem fideli verbo docuit potentissimisque virtutibus approbavit. 
Atque exinde Christiani Roraae esse coeperunt. Cf. Eus. H. E. ii. 14, 15. The 
statement of Jerome is clearer yet : Simon Petrus post episcopatum Antiochensis 
ecclesiae et praedicationem dispersionis eorum, qui de circumcisione crediderunt in 
Ponto, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia et Bithynia secundo Claudii anno ad expugnandum , 
Simonem Magam Romani pergit ibique viginti quinque annis cathedram sacerdotalem 
tenuit usque ad ultiraura annum Neronis. Likewise in his work on the Chronicle of 
Eusebius. The Armenian translation of the Chronicon and its Latin text, edited by 
Cardinal Angelo Mai, place this journey in the third year of Caius, or in the year 40. 

Cf. Ang. Mai , Collectio nova scriptorum veterum, viii. 376. Romae, 1833. J . B. 
Aucher , Eus. pemph. Chronicon bipartitura ex Armeniaco textu in lat. conversura, 
etc. Yenet. 1818. Petrus . . . Roman orum urbem profiscitur, ibique . . . autistes 
ecclesiae annis viginti (quinque), pars ii. p. 269. Cf. Eus. Chronic, canon um 
quae supersunt, ed Schoene , pp. 150, 152. Berol. 1866. This review, which is 
brought forward from the Chronicon, indirectly confirms the statement of St. Jerome, 
since it places the death of the apostle in the thirteenth year of Nero’s reign, — that 
is, A. d. 67, — and thus presumes the episcopal reign to have lasted twenty-five years; 
and it also places the ordination of St. Evodius, who succeeded St Peter in Antioch 
as bishop (Eus. H. E. iii. 22), in the year 42. The Liberian Catalogue of Popes 
also speaks of the twenty-five years’ episcopacy of Peter. Cf. ed. Henschen. That 
St Peter was twice in Rome is testified by the ancient ecclesiastical feast of the 
most ancient Roman martyrology. 

• Sueton. Claud, c. 25. Judaeos irapulsore Chrcsto assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit. Cf. Tert. Ad. nat. i. 3 ; Lad. Inst iv. 7. 

• Acts xv. 7. 4 Gal. ii. 11. 

• Lad. De mort. persecut. Cum jam Nero imperaret, Petrus Romam advenit Cf. 
Hieron . De vir. illustr. Petrus in Epistola prims sub nomine Babylonis figuraliter 
Romam significans. 
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apostles went back to Rome, without, however, remaining uninter- 
ruptedly there. There, however, according tyt the universal tes- 
timony of the ancient Church, against which not the faintest 
contradiction was uttered in the first centuries, he was imprisoned 
during the Neronian persecution, then crucified on the Vatican 
Hill, with his head downwards, on the 29th June, 68. 1 

From Rome Peter sent his two epistles to all the faithful in Asia 
Minor ; the first is dated from Babylon, which, according to Papias , 
Bishop of Hierapolis, and other ancient writers, is a figurative 
expression to denote Rome. 

St. James the Less, first bishop of Jerusalem, was, according to 
the statement of Flavius Josephus (Antiq. xx. 9, 1), stoned to death 
by order of the high-priest Annas (62). 

St. John the Apostle and Evangelist, after the dispersion of the 
apostles, went to Ephesus, and for a time governed the Christian 
communities of Asia Minor. The Emperor Domitian had him 
brought to Rome, where he was cast into a vessel of boiling oil,* 
from which, when he was taken out uninjured, he was banished to 
the isle of Patraos, where he wrote his Apocalypse (Apoc. i. 9, 10). 
After the death of this tyrant St. J ohn again took up his residence 
in Ephesus ; and in contending against the errors of his day, he set 
forth the true nature of Jesus Christ. This, in fact, was the occa- 
sion of his writing his sublime Gospel, in which he so earnestly 
manifested that apostolic zeal and love of Christ which also shone 
forth so beautifully in his Epistles. He died, full of years, in 100 
or 101, 8 during the reign of the Emperor Trajan. 

We have but scanty accounts concerning the achievements of the 
other apostles. According to Origen, 4 St. Andrew labored in Scythia, 
St. Thomas in Parthia. In all probability Bartholomew preached the 
gospel in India and in southern Arabia. 6 Philip went to Phrygia, 4 

1 The Chronicle of Eusebius names the thirteenth year of Nero’s reign ( + 9 June, 
68) as that of the death of the apostles, while Hieronymus (De vir. illustr. c. 1, 
n. 5) indicates the fourteenth year as that on which the event took place. As Nero 
ascended the imperial throne on the 13th October, 54, the year 54 or 55 may, re- 
spectively, be considered as the first of his reign. Ancient tradition speaks for the 
year 67 as the correct date of the martyrdom. On the death of St. Peter, see Orig. 
ap. Exes. iii. 1 ; Tart. De praes. lineret. ; Lad . De mort. pers. c. 6. 

2 Terl. De praes. haeret. c. 36. 

* Some sketches of his life by Iren. Adv. haer. iii. 3, 4 ; Clemens Alex, Quis dives 
salvabitur, c. 42 ; Hieron . in Gal. vi. 10. 

4 Ap. Eus. H. E. iii. 1. 6 Eus, 1. c. v. 10. 

* Polycraics , ap. Eus, 1. c. iii. 30, 37 $ v. 25. 
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and died in Hierapolis. Matthew is said to have taught in Ethi- 
opia ; 1 Judas Thadaeus, in Syria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia. Of 
Simon Zelotes and Matthias it is only known that they travelled 
iu the East 

Respecting the death of the Blessed Virgin-mother of the Savior, 
traditions differ. Some say she ended her life at Jerusalem, where 
her tomb is shown ; according to another ancient tradition she went 
to Ephesus with St John, and died there, — all the apostles, save 
only St Thomas, being present at her last moments. 

§ 9. Dissolution of the Jewish Nation. — Destruction of Jerusalem . 

Not many periods of ten years had run their round since the 
ascension of our Divine Savior into heaven, before the prophecy 
(Matt. xxiv. 2 ; Luke xix. 43, 44, xxi. 6) he had uttered respecting 
the obdurate Jewish people was fulfilled : the kingdom of the Jews 
was overthrown, Jerusalem destroyed, and the Temple reduced to 
ashes. 

The Romans were the instruments chosen by God to execute his 
judgments. For a considerable time previous, a savage-like enmity 
had existed between them and the demoralized Jews, 2 who were led 
further astray by their false 1 Messias (Acts v. 36, 37 ; xxi. 28). It 
had long needed but a spark to kindle the conflagration. 4 

This was given by the cruel and avaricious Roman governor 
Gessius Floras. 6 The Jews brought their just accusation before 
the Proconsul of Syria, Cestius Gallus, but were dismissed unheard, 
nay, were oppressed all the more grievously. They then broke out 
into open revolt The rebels (66) took the fortress Masada, on the 
Dead Sea, by storm, and under the leadership of Eleazar possessed 
themselves of Jerusalem, laid siege to the fortress Antonia, and 
faithlessly murdered the Roman garrison. But a short time elapsed 
before the rebellion had spread over the entire country. 6 

1 Rufin. H. E. i. 9. 

2 Jos. Bell. Jud. xi. 13, 3. Arch. xx. 8, 5, 6, 10. Bell. Jud. vii. 8, 1 ; v. 10, 5, 
13, 6. Joseph 09 had been commander of the Galilean fortress, Jotapata. He fell a 
captive into Vespasian's hands, who used him as a mediator between himself and the 
Jews. 

* Jos . Antiq. xx. 5, 1, 8, 5, sqq. 

4 Tacitus, Hist v. 4, 5, 8, 9. 

* Ibid. v. 10. 

6 Joe. BelL Jud. ii. 17, 18, 19, describes the mutual assassinations between the 
Jews and Gentiles in other individual cities. 
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Nero confided the conduct of the war to Vespasian. But when 
this general was himself elected emperor, he named his son Titus 
as commander-in-chief. Under the command of the latter, the 
Romans besieged and took the city after a most determined resist- 
ance, w r hich resistance had been the more remarkable, as Jerusalem 
at that time not only was a prey to famine and pestilence, but was 
torn with internal factions that tyrannized one over the other ; and 
the most horrible cruelties desecrated the holy city 1 (70). The 
Temple was destroyed by fire. 

The Christians, mindful of the prophecy of the Savior, had 
already (66 or 67) abandoned the fated city, and taken refuge in 
Pella, beyond the Jordan. Josephus estimates the number of those 
that perished during the siege at about a million. The triumphal 
arch of Titus is still standing at Rome, a memorial of the disastrous 
events that befell the Jewish people. 

Under the Emperor Trajan bloody seditions among the Jews 
broke out in Cyrenaika, Egypt, and Cyprus. When the Emperor 
Adrian (131) forbade circumcision and the observance of the Sab- 
bath, and attempted to build the heathen city iElia Capitolina on 
the ruins of Jerusalem, with the Temple of Jupiter on Mount 
Moriah, the whole of Palestine broke forth into rebellion. 

At the head of the rebels stood the deceiver Bar-Cochba, whom 
the rabbi Akiba proclaimed to be the Messias. For six long years 
the war was continued with the greatest animosity and fury on 
both sides. It is estimated that 580,000 men were slaughtered on 
the field of battle, while a far greater number perished by want 
and sickness ; the rebels were conquered. The projected city was 
built, and the Jews were forbidden to enter it on pain of death. 

The destruction of Jerusalem and of the Temple brought with 
it very important consequences to the Christian Church, because 
(1) It was evidence of the divinity of our Lord, whose prophecies 
were thus fulfilled (Matt, xxvii. 25) ; (2) The distinction between 
the Jewish and the heathen converts was thus done away with ; and 
(3) The conflict respecting the ritual law was thus at an end. 2 

1 For the cruelties exercised by the rebels on the miserable citizens, see Jos . Bell. 
Jud. vi. 1 sqq. The famine was so great that a mother slaughtered her own child 
and ate half of it (Jos. Bell. Jud. vi. 3, 4 ; Eus. H. E. iii. 6). The wonderful appa- 
ritions before the destruction of the city and the Temple are spoken of by Jos. Bell. 
Jud. vi. 5, 3; Tacit. Hist. v. 13; Eus. H. E. iii. 8. After the Temple was de- 
stroyed, the tribute formerly paid for its support was exacted for the support of the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome. 

8 After the first destruction of Jerusalem, the principal seat of the Rabbins was 
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Eight months before the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem, 
that of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome was consumed by fire. 1 The 
national sanctuaries of both Jew and pagan were thus demolished ; 
it was for the Christian Church to take their place. 

§ 10. Spread of Christianity in the First Three Centuries . 

The prophetic words of our Lord Jesus Christ (John xii. 32), “If 
I shall be lifted up I will draw all things to me,” began to be ful- 
filled soon after the foundation of the Church ; for it is an undeni- 
able fact that at the beginning of the fourth century the Christian 
religion had already found adherents in every one of the three parts 
of the then known world, and included among its members persons 
of every condition of life.* 

The most ancient Fathers and writers of the Church — J ustin, Ire- 
naeus, Origen, Tertullian, Lactantius, and others — bear witness, in 
their apologetical and polemical writings, that the fact of the spread 
of Christianity in all directions was incontrovertible. It is also 
proved by the assertions of Celsus and Lucian, as well as by the 
official writings of Pliny (see § 13) to Trajan, that in their time 
there were Christians in every region of the Roman Empire. And 
that the number of Christians corresponded to the spread of the 
Church is demonstrated by the number of bishops who labored in 
the second and third centuries;* by the number of heresies and 
schismatics of those times ; and finally, by the long, numerous, and 
bloody persecutions suffered by the Church, which did not avail even 
to weaken, much less to destroy it. 4 From the same sources we 
learn that the Christians of the first century did not by any means 
all belong to the poorer classes ; that among them were some very 
distinguished men and women, besides many learned scholars. 

Jaznnia, and after the second it was Tiberias. Here the Mishna came into exist- 
ence, about 220. It was compiled from the decisions of the doctors of the law ; this, 
with the commentary (Gcmara) added in the fourth century, forms the Talmud. In 
Babylon the Mishna was also completed and explained ; and thus the Babylonian 
Gemara united to the Mishna formed what has been called the Babylonian Talmud, 
to distinguish it from the Talmud of Jerusalem, which originated in Palestine. The 
Babylonian Talmud is the rule for the Jews. 

1 Tacitus, Hist. iii. 71. 

3 Fabridi 9 Salutaris lux evang. Hamb. 1731. Mamachi, Orig. et antiqu. 
ii. 1 sqq. 

* Cf. §§ 33, 37. 

4 Tcrt. Apol. c. 50. Cruciate, torquete, atterite nos . . . pi u res efficimur quoties 
metimur a vobis. 

VOL. I. 4 
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The principal church of Asia was that of Antioch in Syria, in 
which St. Ignatius, the second successor of St. Peter, presided ; be- 
sides this, the churches of Jerusaleir (^Elia) and of Caesarea (Stra- 
tonis) were flourishing. Christianity was also early known in 
Edessa; for in 160 a Christian prince reigned here. From Syria 
the Christian religion was transplanted to Mesopotamia and Persia 
(Seleucia and Ctesiphon). 

In Roman Armenia Christian communities already existed in the 
second century. The churches in Cilicia, Lycaonia, Isauria, Pisidia, 
Asia Proconsularis (Mysia, Lydia, Caria, Phrygia), are of apostolic 
origin. Pliny and Lucian speak of the number of Christians in 
Bithynia (Nicomedia, Nice) and Pontus (New Caesarea). Also in 
Galatia and Cappadocia (Caesarea), in Cyprus and Crete, the apostles 
preached the faith. In Arabia there were Christian churches as 
early as 220. 

The first apostle who preached the Christian doctrine in Europe 
was St. Peter, the founder of the Roman Church, who numbered 
many members out of the most distinguished circles. From Rome 
the knowledge of Christianity extended to other Italian cities, who 
pride themselves on having an apostolical origin. Macedonia and 
Greece were visited by St. Paul, who also preached in Spain. Nine- 
teen Spanish bishops were present at the Council of Elvira (306). 

In Gaul, although Dionysius the Areopagite was probably not the 
apostle there, the churches of Lyons and Vienne soon rose to emi- 
nence. About the middle of the third century Pope Fabian is said 
to have sent seven bishops into various districts of Gaul. In the 
time of Cyprian there were already a considerable number of bishops 
there. Tertullian informs us that not only in Roman Britain, but 
in that part which was unsubdued, many Christian communities ex- 
isted, and that in the Diocletian persecution not a few, both of the 
clerics and of the laity, were martyred. 1 In the two Germanics, 
lying on the left bank of the Rhine as far as Belgium, Christianity 
had been received as early as the time of St. Irenseus, as he himself 
relates. The churches of Spires, Mayence, Treves, Cologne, and 
Tongres are very ancient. Also on the right bank of the Rhine, 
in that part of Germany unsubdued by the Romans, Christian 
communities were found. Into the regions round the Danube, as 
Rhcetia, Noricum, Pannonia (Sirmium), Christianity was probably 
introduced by Roman soldiers and refugees. The most ancient 

1 Eus. Demonstrate evang. iii. 7. Beda Venerabili s. Hist. ecc. L 6, 7, Lingard, 
Hist, -of Anglo-Saxon Ch. 
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church in Noricum is that of Lorch (Laureacum), near Lintz, 
whose bishop, St. Maximilian, was martyred at Celeja (Cilly, in 
Styria), 285. The same fate occurred to Bishop Vietorinus of Beta- 
via, in Pannonia (+ 303), and Quirinus, Bishop of Liscia (+ 303). 
In Brigantium, Constance, and Angusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg), 
many fell victims to the Diocletian persecution ; among whom may 
be named St. Afra. 

Africa also received the apostles of faith from Rome. The first 
bishop of Alexandria was St. Mark 1 the Evangelist, who was sent 
thither by St. Peter. But in Lower Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis, 
Christianity encountered strong opposition from the Jews, and later 
on from the Gnostics. It made greater conquests, however, in the 
proconsulate of Africa, in Numidia and Mauritania. Here, ahead}', 
at the beginning of the third century, Carthage was the metropoli- 
tan see, around which were clustered numerous bishoprics. 

We have very sparing news of the earliest missionaries of the 
gospel ; the reason of which may lie in the circumstance that Chris- 
tianity made its way without noise, 1 and that more or less every 
Christian took part in diffusing the knowledge of Christ. The 
Christian slave, the artisan, and the soldier were not less zealous in 
spreading the faith than were Christian merchants, official persons, 
and philosophers. A prominent position in this diffusion of Chris- 
tianity was taken by women. According to Origen and Eusebius, 
there were not a few Christians who, after dividing their possessions 
among the poor, devoted themselves exclusively to missionary labors, 
either by traversing pagan countries and preaching the gospel there, 
or by completing a work already begun among fugitives and prisoners 
of war. 

§ 11. Cause* of the Rapid Spread of Christianity . — Obstacles 
retarding its Progress . 

The relatively rapid and universal acceptation of Christianity can- 
not be solely or even principally referred to natural causes ; al- 
though assuredly such exterior favorable circumstances as that of 
the world-wide Roman government, of the active intercourse be- 
tween different nations, and of the almost universal use of the 
Greek language, together with the connecting links which heathen- 

1 Eus. H. E. ii. 16, 24 ; iii. 14, 21. Cf. Jerome , Ep. 101. 

* TerU Ad Scapulam, c. 2. Cum tanta hominum multitude), pan paene major 
ciritatis cuj usque, in silentio et modestia agiraus. 
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ism itself offered to the messengers of the gospel, were doubtless of 
great significance ; but alone they did not effect the wonderful rec- 
ognition of its truth. Ancient writers bring forward many other 
reasons which weighed with men and moved them to adore “the 
Crucified One.” According to them, the deepest and truest motive 
which led the heathen into the Church was the divine character of 
Christianity. The Fathers and writers of those times adduce the 
following causes as the main ones which led the heathen to 
Christ : — 

1. The Christian doctrine in itself, which, as a positive revelation 
from God, stood opposed to all heathenish opinions and fables, while 
it contented the needs of the spirit and the heart, and in spite of 
the profundity of its teaching was equally accessible to all classes 
of men. 1 

2. The gift of miracles with which so many confessors of Christ 
were endowed, particularly the power of Christians to cast out 
devils. 2 

3. The glorious fruits which were brought forth by Christianity, 
particularly the supernatural lives of Christians, their zeal and 
their willingness to suffer,* to which may be added their love for 
each other, but, above all, the manner in which they set up their 
faith beyond all other interests, and were willing, nay, oftentimes 
desirous, to bear testimony to its truth by martyrdom. 

But in order to understand better yet how unjustly the wonderful 
spread of Christianity is to be ascribed to merely natural causes, it 
will suffice to cast a glance over the many obstacles which retarded 
its progress. 

First, it is self-evident that the above-named exterior circumstances 
which favored the growth of Christianity, presented equal facilities 
in opposing it. Besides, the circumstance that Christianity came to 
l>e regarded as a new and foreign religion, inimical to the outgrown 
heathenism so intimately interwoven in the State and family life, 
was quite likely to keep the pagans themselves aloof. And this took 
place so much the more in that the Church set up a very high moral 
standard for her adherents, forbidding them to visit the so greatly 

1 Tert. Apol. c. 46. Deura quilibet opifex Christianus et inrenit et ostendit. 

2 Tapias , ap. Eus. H. E. iii. 39; cf. iii. 81. The early Fathers frequently appeal to 
the miracles wrought by the Christians : e. g. Just . Apol. xi. 6 ; Dial. c. Tryph. 
c. 121; Iren, . Adv. haer. xi. 32, 4. 

* Tert. Apol. c. 89. Vide, inquiunt (soil, the heathen), ut inricem se diligant . . . 
et nt per alterutro mori sint parati. 
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prized theatres and gladiatorial combats, to take part in the public 
festivals, while she forbade, nay, rendered it impossible for them 
to undertake certain honorable offices of the State; on the other 
hand, paganism flattered human sensuality, and gave free indulgence 
to the passions by its sensuous worship and idolatrous festivals, 
which to many minds still invested them with a charm . 1 To these 
obstacles were added calumny, scientific polemics, and bloody 
persecution. 

The Jews 4 had already hurled the most infamous accusations at 
the Christians, which also found credence with the pagans; the 
pagan priesthood and all who derived advantage from the service of 
idols repeated these calumnies with additions, and most sedulously 
gave them currency. These accusations were, in the main, that the 
Christians sought the overthrow of all religion; that they were 
atheists; that they were guilty of high-treason, of enmity against 
the State, and, lastly, of thyestic 4 repasts, of incest and other 
crimes, which they were said to commit when they assembled 
together. 

Whilst the followers of Christ were branded as enemies of the 
human race and as demoralized beings, pagan philosophy took refuge 
in sophistry, and what it termed learned confutations, in order to 
convict the Church of senseless and absurd doctrines. 

At last, in order to stifle the Church in her own blood, the pagan 
potentates issued their edicts of persecution, of which the last was 
ever more cruel, more bloody, than the previous one had been. 

Thus the Church found enemies everywhere ; but in His strength 
who has overcome the world, the plans of her enemies have been 
baffled and brought to nought . 4 

1 Min. Felix. Oct c. 12. Tert. ApoL c. 35, SS. Orig. c. Cels. viii. 21. 

* Acta martyr, a. Polycarpi , c. 12, 13. Orig. c. Cels, vi 27. 

* Thyestes was entertained by his brother at a repast in which his own son was 
served up to him. 

4 Hilariua , De Trin. 1. vii. p. 917, ed. Constant . Hoc enim ecclesiae proprium 
<‘8t, ut tunc vincat quum laeditur, tone intelligatur cum arguitur, tunc obtineat cum 
deaeritur. 
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II. CHURCH AND STATE. 

§ 12. Condition of the Church in the Roman Empire. — Persecu- 
tion of the Christians. 

In the first flush of their rise the Roman people looked upon the 
Christians as a Jewish sect, and did not molest them. It is even 
said that the Emperor Tiberius contemplated placing Christ among 
the Roman gods. 1 It was but a few years afterwards, however, 
that a fearful persecution broke out against the Church ; this lasted, 
with but brief intervals of respite, for three hundred years, and was 
intended utterly to root out Christianity. 

The chief reasons for this cruel persecution, as given by Christian 
and heathen authors, are as follows : — 

1. A blind fury of the excited and superstitions heathenish popu- 
lace, which looked on every calamity as a punishment from the 
gods calling on them to destroy the Christians ; 2 to this may be 
added the cruelty and fanaticism of some Roman emperors, whom 
the Christians refused to adore. 

2. The law of the State enacted against high-treason, sacrilege, 
and magic,* chiefly the law forbidding the introduction of a new 
religion without the sanction of the government, to which under 
Trajan was added the prohibition of secret associations. 4 

3. To these reasons may be added that from the time of Decius to 
that of Diocletian it was the very general conviction of the Roman 
emperors, that the existence and well-being of the Roman State 
were incompatible with the tolerance of the Christian religion, 
which therefore must be got rid of at any price. 

In view of these causes of the persecutions against the Christian 
Church, the assertion made by Gibbon and others that the spread of 
the Christian religion is mainly attributable to natural causes falls to 
the ground. 

§ 13. Persecutions from Nero to Decius. 

The first direct persecution against the Christians broke out 
towards the end of the year 64, under the cruel emperor Nero 

1 Tert. Apol. c. 5. 

8 Ibid. c. 40. Si Tiberis ascendit ad moenia, si Nilus non ascendit in arm, si 
caelum stetit, si terra movit, si fames, si lues, statim Christ ianos ad leonem. 

• Julius Panins, Sentent recept. v. 29, 1, ad legem Juliam majestatis. The crime 
could be committed facto, el verbis impiis. 

4 Min. Felix , Oct. c. 8. Tcrt. Apol. vi. 38. 
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(58-68). The proximate occasion was the great fire of Home, the 
blame of which the tyrant, probably influenced by his Jewish 
courtiers, was willing to throw upon the hated, because vilely car 
lumniated, followers of Christ. It is uncertain whether this perse- 
cution, in which an immense multitude met their deaths in the most 
frightful torments, 1 and in which Peter and Paul also received the 
martyr’s crown, was confined to the capital city, or otherwise ; it is 
not improbable, however, that it extended beyond Rome.* 

After a short respite under Vespasian and Titus, a terrible per- 
secution against the Christians was set on foot under Domitian 6 
(81-96), which also extended to the provinces. On the charge 
of atheism, he put to death even his own near relative, Flavius 
Clemens, and banished the martyr’s wife to the island Pandataria. 
The Apostle St. John was exiled to Patmos, while, singularly enough, 
some relatives of Jesus succeeded in convincing the mistrustful 
emperor that they did not aspire to the throne of Judaea. 4 

To Domitian succeeded Nerva* (96-98), who set at liberty those 
who had been condemned for atheism and Judaism, forbade further 
accusations in these respects, and recalled the exiles. But the lot of 
the Christians under Trajan (98-117) became all the more severe for 
this. This emperor put in force the law of secret associations 
against them. It was only on receiving the most interesting letter 
of the younger Pliny, 6 Governor of Bithynia, that the emperor re- 
duced his harsh measures to a better-regulated mode of proceeding, 
by forbidding that search should be made for Christians, or that 
they should be arraigned on anonymous information. But as he 
also ordained that those accused of being Christians, who remained 
faithful to their religion, should be punished, the chief advantage 
of the imperial edict was in its withdrawing the accused from the 
fury of the populace, and rescuing them from the caprice of arbi- 
trary governors (+ St. Simeon of Jerusalem and St. Ignatius of 
Antioch). 

The Emperor Adrian (117-138), influenced by an official report 
from Serennius Granianus, Proconsul of Asia Minor, in a rescript 
to his successor, Minucius Fundanus, also forbade all illegal pro- 
ceedings 7 against the Christians, who were at that time grievously 
persecuted in Palestine by the Jewish rebels under Bar-Cochba. 

1 Tacitus , Ann. xv. 44. 

a Dio Cass. Hist. Rom. 67, 1. 

6 Ibid. 68, 1. 

7 Just. Apol. i. 69, and Bus , . H. E. iv. 9. 



* Oros. Hist. vii. 7. 

4 Eus. H. E. iii. 1 sqq. 

• Plin. Ep. lib. x. 97. 
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The vexations continued under Antoninus Pius (138-161), the 
successor of Adrian, notwithstanding that the emperor was inclined 
to protect the Christians. St. Justin addressed to him an apology 
in their behalf ; and the emperor issued an edict, in their favor, to 
certain cities of Greece. The rescript to the Greek communities in 
Asia Minor was yet more favorable ; but its genuineness has been 
called in question. 

In contradistinction to his predecessors, Marcus Aurelius (161- 
180), the Stoic philosopher and zealous servant of the gods, com- 
manded that the Christians should be sought out, and either put to 
death or made to renounce their faith ; and this because he looked 
on them as stubborn men, dangerous to the State. This imperial 
fanaticism, united to the a varied of some governors and to some 
public calamities which popular fury attributed to the Christians, 
contributed to render this persecution one of great cruelty. Neither 
the numerous apologies of Christian writers nor the miracle of the 
Legio fulminatrix, wrought in answer to the prayer of the Christian 
soldiers (174), which rescued the emperor and the army from the 
imminent death to which they were exposed for want of drink- 
able water, effected a lasting change in the mind of the emperor, as 
shortly after this event the Christians were persecuted at Lyons and 
Vienne in Gaul, in a most cruel and horrible manner, at which time 
St. Pothinus, St. Blandina, and St. Ponticus received the crown of 
martyrdom. 

His son Commodus (180-192) issued no new edict against the 
Christians, being influenced by Marcia (his illegitimate wife). 
Nevertheless, the cruelty of some governors remained unrestrained. 
Eusebius relates that at this time many noble and wealthy citizens 
embraced Christianity. The Senator Apollonius was put to death as 
a Christian under the very eyes of the emperor ; and in the civil war 
which broke out after the death of Commodus* many Christians 
suffered death. 1 

Their situation became somewhat more favorable in the first years 
of the rule of Septimius Severus 2 (193-211), who had been cured of 
a painful disease by a Christian slave. At this time only the cruel 
governors and the furious populace oppressed the faithful ; but soon 
the emperor himself changed his mind, and in the year 202 he issued 
an edict 8 strictly forbidding any one to embrace either the Jewish 
or the Christian religion. This was the occasion of a new tragedy, 

1 Clem. Alex . Strom, lib. iL 3 Tert. Ad. Scap. o. 4. 

* Spartian , Severus, c. 17. 
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the scene of which was principally in Africa (+ St. Perpetua, St. 
Felicitas, the Sicilian martyrs, Sts. Potamiana, Leonidas, the father 
of Origen, fell as victims) and in Gaul (+ St. Irenaeus, 202). 1 

After Septimius, several men ascended the imperial throne who 
were less zealous for the maintenance of the Roman worship, being 
more intent on forming a syncresis, or fusion of all religions, on 
which account they did not proceed of themselves so hard against 
Christianity. Yet the State laws were still enforced against many 
of its adherents. This was the case under Caracalla (211-217) and 
under Heliogabalus (218-222), which latter emperor contemplated, 
in all earnestness, the fusion of the Christian religion with that of 
the Syrian worship of the sun. The same took place under Alex- 
ander Severus 8 (222-235), who bestowed on the Christians many 
tokens of his good-will towards them. 

This peace was somewhat disturbed in Pontus and Cappadocia by 
Maximinus Thrax, the assassin of Alexander Severus. Happily, the 
brutal soldier died in 237. He was succeeded by Gordian (238-244) 
and by Philippus Arabs (244-249), under whom the Christians 
enjoyed peace. 

§ 14 . Persecution* from Decius to Diocletian. 

Trajan Decius (249-251) followed a much more systematic and 
more cruel plan in endeavoring to exterminate the Christians than 
any of his predecessors, for he deemed their existence incompatible 
with the well-being of the Roman Empire. 8 In order to extirpate 
them in the quickest possible manner 4 he gave orders, under severe 
penalties, that every available means 8 should be used to induce 
Christians to renounce their religion, and particularly that their 
clergy should be brought forward. 6 The means put in force, which 
were promises, threats, and the sharpest tortures that could be found, 
did not altogether fail in producing the desired effect. A goodly 
number of Christians, even bishops and priests, fell away and 
sacrificed to the gods or offered incense to them, whilst others by 
bribery obtained false testimonials stating that they had obeyed 

1 Eus. H. E. vi. 1. Ruinart , Acta Martyrum. Greg. Turon. Hist. Franc. 1-27. 

* Under Alex. Severus, Domitius Ulpianus (De officio proconsulis, 11. viL) col- 
lected all the imperial edicts against the Christians. Lad. Inst. v. 11. 

8 Lad. De mort. pers. c. 4. 

4 Eus. H. E. vi. 39, 41, 42. Oros. Hist. vii. 21. 

• Oyp. Ep. 8. « Ibid. 52. 
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the emperor’s command. 1 The greater number, however, remained 
steadfast,* preferring to suffer the most cruel torments and death to 
apostasy ; and thus the imperial tyrant, who lost his life in a battle 
with the Goths, was but a tool in the hand of God to winnow the 
chaff from the wheat.* 

Under Gallus (+ 253) the persecution continued. 4 Valerian 
(253-260) was at first favorable to the Christians; but, falling un- 
der the influence of the magician Macrian, an Egyptian, he be- 
gan by issuing an edict, 257, forbidding religious assemblies under 
penalty of confiscation of property, and banishment of the priests 
with those of the laity who were of high rank ; desiring by these 
measures to weaken Christianity. When this project failed he pro- 
nounced the punishment of death on all Christians.* Then it was 
that Pope Sixtus, with his deacon Laurence, St. Cyprian, and others, 
died the death of martyrs. 

The succeeding emperor, Gallienus (260-268), son of Valerian, com- 
manded that the confiscated buildings and cemeteries* should be 
restored to the Christians, and issued an edict of tolerance which 
continued in force under Aurelian (270-275), who was prevented by 
death from carrying out his inimical plans, 7 and under the following 
emperors until Diocletian. 

Even this despotic ruler, who in the year 286 associated Maximian 
Herculius with himself as Augustus, and in union with him named 
in 292 his son-in-law Galerius and Constantius Chlorus as Caesars, 
was, in despite of his love for paganism, not disinclined to the 
Christians ; he permitted them to exercise their worship, and even 
elevated some of them to high and influential positions. Number- 
less crowds of every condition of life now embraced Christianity. 
The churches could no longer contain the multitudes, and were 
replaced by buildings of larger dimensions and of more magnificent 
architecture. But, alas! this prosperity of almost forty years 
brought relaxation and sloth and negligence in its train. Then the 
chastisements of God were poured forth. 8 After a long resistance 
to the urgent solicitations of Galerius and the fanatical heathens, 
Diocletian yielded to their representations, and resolved on a new 

1 Cyp . De lapsis, c. 8. Cyp. Ep. 18, 21, 26. Eva. H. E. vi 41. 

• Em. H. E. vi. 89, 41. * Cyp. De lapsis, c. 6. 

4 Dionys. Alex. ap. Em. vii. 1. Cyp. Ep. 67, 68. 

® Dionys. Alex. ap. Eus. vii. 10, 11. * Eus. H. E. vii. 18. 

7 Eus. H. E. vii. 30. Lact. De mort pere. c. 6. 

® Eus. H. E. viii. 1. 
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persecution of the Christians, hoping by their extermination to 
effect a renewed firmness, and produce an additional splendor, to the 
State. 1 Hostilities began with the law (298) which commanded 
the Christian soldiers, the Theban legion,* who had already had 
much to suffer, to offer sacrifices to the gods. But they took a 
more public character when on the great feast of the Terminalia 
(303) the magnificent church of Nicomedia was demolished. 1 Three 
imperial edicts were immediately put forth, each one following 
quickly on the heels of the other. The first commanded the demoli- 
tion of the Christian churches, the destruction of their books, and 
deprived Christians of all their dignities and civic rights. After 
the burning of the imperial palace, the revolts in Armenia and 
Syria and the resistance of some Christians to the enforcement of 
the laws against them were adroitly made use of to fasten on the 
faithful the accusation of being conspirators against the empire. 
This called forth the second edict, which enacted that all the bishops 
and priests should be cast into prison ; to this was quickly added 
the third edict, which left to the clergy only the alternative of 
apostasy or death in torments. This last was soon followed up by 
another, extending these threats to all Christians (304). 

Then, to use the words of Lactantius, “ in the East, and, with the 
exception of Gaul, in the West also, three wild beasts were raging 
furiously against all the faithful,” and novel kinds of martyrdom 
were invented to torture them with. 

Numerous Christians out of every condition of life were tortured 
to death in most fearful forms of martyrdom ; and, alas I not a few 
were also led away to sacrifice to the gods, or induced to deliver up 
the Holy Scriptures. 4 More fearful yet than rack, sword, or funeral- 
pile was the agony of soul to which Christian women and virgins 
were exposed. The whole kingdom of hell seemed let loose to take 
the Church by storm. But even these measures were in vain. As 
Eusebius observed, “ the murderous weapons were at length blunted 
and worn out; they broke to pieces. The executioners became 
weary of their office, and had to leave off.” The constancy of the 
Christians remained unconquered ; and the tyrants, becoming weary 
of slaughter, contented themselves with mutilating the Christians, 
the very name of whom they had thought to extirpate from the 
earth. Among the inscriptions of this time are found: Nomine 

1 LacL 1. c. c. 11. * Greg . Turon . De gloria mart c. 62. 

• Eu». H. E. riii., x., and Lad, 1. c. c. 7 aqq. 

4 They were called traditores. 
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Christianorum deleto, superstitione Christiana ubique deleta et cultn 
deorum propagato. 

After the two emperors (305) had resigned the thrones which 
were then ascended by the two Caesars, the persecution of the 
Christians ceased in the West under Constantius and his son Con- 
stantine the Great (since 306). But it raged all the more vio- 
lently in the East under Galerius and his nephew the brutal 
CaBsar Maximinus Daja, who even commanded that the food ex- 
posed for sale in the market should be sprinkled with sacrificial 
wine or water. 

Galerius, having been brought to his senses by the pain endured 
during a loathsome sickness, published some months before his 
death (311) the edict of toleration, which, however, did not prevent 
Maximin from renewing the persecution after his uncle’s death. 
Once again the Christians who had just quitted the prisons and 
rebuilt their churches were made to feel what pagan fury was. 
The emperor and proconsuls were not even content with the whole- 
sale slaughter of the followers of Christ; they also published 
fictitious documents, like the so-called “ Acta Pilati,” full of lies and 
blasphemies against Christ, which they disseminated in all directions, 
even putting them in the hands of school-children ; and by bribing 
infamous persons they also brought forward shameful accusations 
against the Christians. The hypocrite Maxentius, who ruled Italy 
after his victory over Cassar Severus, was also a cruel persecutor of 
the Christians. 

But the hour of deliverance was at hand. Constantine and his 
son-in-law Licinius, whom Galerius had nominated for Augustus, 
issued by mutual agreement, in the spring of 312, a toleration edict, 
according to which each one should be free to follow the religion 
he professed. Naturally the Christians were, in this way, free to 
follow theirs. Then in October followed Constantine’s wonderful 
victory 1 over Maxentius on the Pons Milvius. Hereupon the em- 
peror made his triumphal entry into Rome, where the Senate had 
erected a statue in his honor, with a cross in his hand, under which 
he had the following inscription placed: “Through this sign of 
salvation, the symbol of true courage, have I delivered your city, 
and freed it from the yoke of a tyrant.” 

In the next year (313) the two emperors issued the famous Edict 
of Milan, by which perfect religious freedom was conferred on the 
Christians. Every one was permitted to become a Christian, and 
1 Eu». Vita Const. L 27 sqq. 
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the restoration of all confiscated churches and other property was 
commanded. 1 The privileges granted by this edict were extended to 
the entire East after Licinius had defeated Maximin at Adrianople, 
313. a 

Augustine, in his “City of God,” xviii. 52, enumerates ten persecu- 
tions of the Christians : 1. Nero ; 2. Domitian ; 3. Trajan ; 4. Marc 
Aurelius ; 5. Severus ; 6. Maximin Thrax ; 7. Decius ; 8. Valerian ; 
9. Aurelian; 10. Diocletian. 

§ 15. Christian Martyrdom . 

These cruel persecutions were the cause, it is true, that many 
Christians showed themselves weak, and either fell away from, or 
dissembled, their faith ; but the great majority remained steadfast, 
and for Christ’s dear sake joyfully surrendered their possessions, 
their liberty, nay, life itself. 

Those who had for the sake of the faith suffered confiscation, 
imprisonment, and banishment, and more especially those who 
had endured martyrdom, were always honored with a high ven- 
eration, even from the earliest times, which was made manifest 
(1) In the very name, Martyr or Confessor,* which was bestowed 
upon them ; (2) In the high value which was set on their inter- 
cession ; 4 (3) In the solemn ceremonies with which they were 
entombed, in the celebration of the day of the martyrs’ death,* in 
visiting their graves, and in glorifying their courage by word 
and writing; also in the respect shown them by their yet living 
brethren, who often erected chapels and churches over the martyrs’ 
tombs. 

This homage which the Church paid to martyrdom, while she 
discountenanced all self-adulation, is not only justified by the cir- 
cumstance that those dying thus had given so beautiful an example 
of their fidelity, but also by the fact that Christian martyrdom is 

1 Eus. H. E. x. 5. Lad. De mort. pers. c. 48. 

2 Eu$. H. E. ix. 9, 10. Lad. De mort. pers. c. 46. Maximius ejusmodi votrnn 
Jovi vovit, ut, si victori&m cepisset, Christi&norum nomen exstingueret funditusque 
deleret 

* Fidelissimi, fortissimi, beatissimi martyres Benedicti, benedictae. Tert. Ad 
mart. Cyp. De exhort, mart 

4 Tert. Ad mart. c. 1. Quam pacem quidera in ecclesia non habentes, a mar- 
tyribus in carcere exorare consueverunt 

* Tert. De coron. militum, c. 8. Oblationes pro defunctis, pro natdlitiU annua 
die facimua. 
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a glorification of the whole Christian Church, is a characteristic of 
the religion of Jesus. 1 

Martyrdom is, in fact, the fiery ordeal, the criterion by which the 
power of God in Christianity is gloriously made manifest. The 
brilliancy of the Church shines forth in an especial manner in 
the exalted courage with which it endowed such numbers of its con- 
fessors to sustain torture and face death for the faith, which faith 
it rendered triumphant at last, notwithstanding so many bloody 
persecutions (John xvi. 33). 

Not less significant was the office of martyrdom in purifying the 
Church ; like a cleansing fire, it separated the genuine gold from 
the dross, and cast out the impure elements which would have been 
so dangerous if left in her bosom at so early a date. 

Lastly, it is a proof not to be undervalued of the stability and 
visibility of the Church, an evidence of the all-consoling truth that 
the gates of hell shall never prevail against it (Matt. xvi. 18). 

In order to weaken these proofs of the power of martyrdom, 
the enemies of the Church have either diminished considerably 
the number of martyrs, or ascribed their death to false grounds ; 
nay, they have sometimes imputed martyrdom to the heretical 
sects. 

All attempts of this kind have, however, utterly failed. Dods- 
well’s dissertation on the small number of martyrs is contradicted 
by the unanimous testimony of all antiquity. The assertion that 
the martyrs were actuated by a blind fanaticism is refuted not only 
by the duration and manner of the persecution, but also by the 
character, age, and condition of the martyrs. The so-called martyrs 
of heresy want the essential marks of a genuine testimony by blood- 
shedding. 

§ 16. Scientific Attache upon the Church by the Pagan Polemic 

Writ ere. 

Whilst the Roman emperors and proconsuls assailed the Chris- 
tian religion by the sword, the sophists and philosophers of heathen- 
dom strove to destroy it by arguments addressed to the intellect. 
These intellectual combats were conducted in a twofold manner, — 
that is, either directly, by endeavoring to confute Christianity ; or 
indirectly, by striving to give a spiritual signification to poly- 
theism. 

1 Acta martyr, s. Polyc, c. 4. Cf. Matt. x. 23. 
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One of the principal enemies of the Christians was the philo- 
sopher Celsus (150), who in his polemical work, “ The Word of 
Truth,” puts the most malicious calumnies against the person of 
Christ in the mouth of a Jew, whom he introduced among the inter- 
locutors in order to attack Christianity from a Jewish point of 
view. According to his representation, Christ was a common con- 
jurer, of suspicious origin, who gave out that he was God, and Went 
about with some ten or eleven poverty-stricken and miserable publi- 
cans and fishermen, performing some fictitious miracles and dying 
by the hand of the public executioner. His doctrine was a “ bar- 
barous jumble ” of fable and absurdity, contravening every rational 
principle, and only calculated to captivate simple and stupid people. 
What it contains of truth is to be found long ago in the writings of 
pagan philosophers. He asserts that the moral law of the Chris- 
tians is neither holy nor new. The adherents to this religion, who 
are for the most part composed of the dregs of the people, seek 
to make proselytes even in a shameless manner, and direct their 
views in a special manner to criminals and vicious men, who are 
the ones they most affect to receive into their communities. Added 
to this is their delusion that their sect, which so boldly bids de- 
fiance to the laws of the State, is destined to become the common 
property of all the nations on the face of the earth. This slan- 
derous book, which betrays how little knowledge the author really 
possessed of Christianity, was refuted a hundred years later by 
Origen. 

The work of the witty but superficial Lucian of Samosata is of a 
different cast. It is entitled “ On the death of Peregrinus Proteus ; ” 
and its object is less to refute than to ridicule the Christians, whom 
he describes as good-hearted blockheads, ready to fall a prey to 
every charlatan. The frivolous scoffer makes merry over the en- 
thusiasm which sustains them in martyrdom, as also at their mutual 
love one for the other, bearing thus, albeit unintentionally, a beauti- 
ful testimony to the power of Christianity and to the virtues of its 
adherents. 

As the old calumnies and misrepresentations gradually lost their 
hold on the public mind, a more formidable opponent to Christian- 
ity appeared in the pretensions to a purer religion which arose 
to some extent among philosophical pagan writers. The Neo-Py- 
thagorean system, which Apollonius of Tyana had endeavored to 
propagate in the first century, was superseded in the third by 
Neoplatonism. 
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This school of the Neoplatonists had for its object the overthrow 
of Christianity by the revival of paganism, to which it thought to 
add new strength ; and although it failed in this attempt, this was 
by far the most effectual weapon which pagan science ever brought 
to bear against the Church. 

Neither Ammonius Saccas (+243) — the founder, according to 
history, of the Neoplatonic school — nor his disciple Plotinus 
(-f 270), made direct attacks upon Christianity. But the Syrian 
Porphyrius (+ 304), pupil of the latter, wrote fifteen books against 
the Christians, of which only a few fragments remain. 

In common with the earlier polemical writers, Porphyrius 
cherished hatred to Christianity ; but he was far superior to them 
in ability, in having a deeper knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
and of Christian dogma. Against these he exercised the weapons 
of his sophistry. In doing this the learned Neoplatonist makes no 
scruple of laying the burden of all the calamities of the empire 
on the Christians, and of renewing the ancient calumnies against 
them. 

Against the Messiahship of Christ he opposes the lateness of his 
coming; and he finds the eternity of hell-torments irreconcilable 
with the justice of God. The doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body was to him a stumbling-block. Porphyrius, who, according to 
St. Augustine and others, was an apostate Christian, controverted the 
prophecies of Daniel, adduced isolated passages of the Scripture to 
refute Christianity and to destroy the authority of the Scriptures. 
He denied the supernatural and divine character of the miracles, 
which he ascribed to magic, as he did the wonders worked at the 
tombs of the martyrs to the power of the demons. 

To refute the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, which receives 
such lustre from his most wonderful life, the pagan philosophers 
now had recourse to another means. They drew a parallel between 
the lives of some heathens and that of our Lord. This tendency is 
plainly seen • in the biography of Apollonius of Tyana (+ under 
Nerva), which was composed by Flavius Philostratus at the desire 
of the Empress Julia Domna, wife of Septimius Severus, the po- 
lemic tendency of which cannot be denied. The hero all through 
is represented as a demigod, who was born in a miraculous man- 
ner, who passed his youth in holy retirement, preached a sublime 
doctrine, worked miracles, and ended his life in a mysterious 
fashion. 

With a similar design Porphyrius and Jamblicus idealized the 
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philosopher Pythagoras, till they invested him with all the attri- 
butes of a divine being. According to their description, Pythagoras 
is a perfect supernatural hero, who appeared on earth in human 
form, prophesied, wrought miracles in behalf of suffering humanity, 
and reconciled jarring parties. Lastly, he founded, in Lower Italy, 
his model State, the inhabitants of which had all their goods in 
common and paid him divine honors . 1 

Other pagan philosophical works against the Christians are of 
minor importance. 

The misrepresentations of Christianity as given by the above- 
named writers were widely used by others as sources of attacking 
the Christian faith. An instance of this is afforded by Hierocles, 
Governor of Bithynia under Diocletian. In his lying and calum- 
niating work, “ Friend of Truth,” he not only repeats the reproaches 
and insults of Celsus, but, relying on the work of Philostratus, he 
places Apollonius above Christ, since Apollonius had worked still 
greater miracles, and yet was only held to be a favorite of the 
gods. 

§ 17 . Defence of the Christian Religion by the Apologists . 

In order to bring the Roman potentates to a milder treatment of 
the Christians, as also to instruct the thinkers among the heathen in 
the true doctrines and practices of Christianity, learned Christian 
men in the second and third centuries drew up sundry writings in 
defence of the faith, which they named Apologies. These were ad- 
dressed partly to the emperors, partly also to private persons ; the 
object being to prove the falsehood of the accusations made against 
Christianity and exhibit her high and exalted privileges. 

The Apologists, in pleading for the innocence of Christians, laid 
great stress on the main argument, that the judicial proceedings 
against them were conducted in an unlawful manner, in that the 
prosecutor only sought to compel the accused to renounce the name 
of Christ , 2 without instituting any inquiry as to any crime alleged 
to have been committed by them, or permitting them to defend 
themselves. 

They defended the Christians against the different charges of 
atheism and immorality, high-treason, and enmity to the State, by 
pointing to the innocence of their lives and the faithful allegiance 

1 Porpfujr. Vita, Pyth. Jam. Vita Pyth. 

2 A then. Leg. pro Chr. c. 1, 2. Tert . ApoL c. 2 

VOL. i. 5 
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shown to the emperors in all lawful matters , 1 their observance of 
the laws and customs, in praying 2 for the emperor and in payment 
of taxes . 1 

The Apologies, however, were not intended merely to refute the 
objections and calumnies of their enemies ; they were also written 
to show the divine origin of the Church in contradistinction to the 
absurdities and inconsistencies of the prevalent system of worship. 

To prove the divinity of Christ, the Apologists showed that all 
the prophecies regarding the Messias (the one who was to come) of 
the Old Testament were fulfilled in Christ and in him alone, and 
this unto the minutest detail. Further, they appealed confidently to 
the miracles wrought by him, and to the prophecies he uttered as 
evidences of his divine nature, since none can know the future but 
God only. 

The objection of novelty brought against the Church was replied 
to by tracing the links between the new and the old covenant, thus 
leading one back to the origin of the world, to the first revelation, 
the first sin, the consequences of which required redemption, which 
was to come in the fulness of time, when it had been fully manifested 
that man could not redeem himself. 

To this was added a concise explanation of the principal doctrines 
of Christianity, of the religion of truth, which is an exposition of 
the sublime doctrines of the unity of the triune God, with the har- 
monies it enfolds, of the creation, together with an account of the 
fall, incarnation, redemption, and resurrection, whereof even hea- 
thenism had retained some grains of gold, though, being warped and 
distorted in their application, they could not stand the test of com- 
parison with the revelation of God. 

The Apologists are more reserved respecting the interior organi- 
zation of the Church, on account of the Disciplina arcani (the 
Discipline of the Secret), and limited themselves to the absolutely 
necessary. St. Justin speaks more openly on these matters, on the 
sacraments, and the worship rendered by Christians to God. 

Great stress was also laid by the Apologists on the effects produced 
by Christianity in transforming and ennobling the human heart and 
spirit, also on the fact of the gift of miracles still left in the Church ; 
these, and the rapidity with which Christianity had spread over the 
nations of the earth, were adduced as proofs of its truth. 

1 Theopk. Ad Autol. i. 11. Just. Apol. i. 17. TcUian, Orat. cont. Graecoa, c. 4. 

9 Just. Apol. i. 17. Athene Leg. pro Chr. c. 87. 

* Just. Apol. i. 17. Tert. Apol. c. 42. 
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The names of the principal Apologists whose works are still 
extant are : — 

1. The unknown author of the letter to Diognetus, in which he presents a 
beautiful description of Christian life. 

2. Justin Martyr (about 106), an eloquent writer. 

3b Tatian the Syrian, a disciple of Justin, and subsequently a heretic, who 
contrasts Christianity with paganism. 

4. Athenagorusof Athens, who refutes calumnies and defends the resurrection. 

5. Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch : three books to the pagan Autolycus. 

6. Clement of Alexandria, who endeavors to win favor by portraying the 
beauty and sublimity of Christianity. 

7. Origcn, the celebrated scholar of Clement, who joyfully predicts the final 
victory of Christianity over the world. 

LATIN APOLOGISTS. 

8. Minucius Felix, an elegant writer. 

9. Tertullian, skilled in juridical and logical methods of disputation. 

10. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, demonstrated the vanity of idolatry. 

11. Arnobius, the African rhetorician, and his disciple Lactantius. 

The writings of Ajristides, Quadratus, Melifco, Apollinaris, and 
Miltiades have been lost 



B. HISTORY OF THE INTERIOR CONDITION OF THE CHURCH. 

I. CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 

§ 18. The Church: Clergy and Laity ; Priests and Bishops . 

In order that the Church might fulfil her mission she needed 
ordinances and a constitution ; and these were given to her, at least 
in outline, by Jesus Christ himself. 

This Church constitution, founded by Christ, never underwent any 
essential change, though, as time went on, it was more fully devel- 
oped. Already, in the days of the apostles, the Church presents 
itself to us as the same well-regulated, well-organized society which 
we find it in subsequent centuries. 

This is evident from the comparisons which Christ and the apos- 
tles use in designating the Church as the “ kingdom of heaven,” the 
“holy city,” “house of God,” “body of Christ,” whose members 
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the faithful are, — which can only be understood of a well-ordered 
society. 1 

This becomes still more evident in the union of the individual 
communities into one large body in their relation to the apostles 
and to each other, which found expression in their epistles, in their 
mutual visits to each other, and in the offerings they made for each 
other’s support. 

Lastly, the exclusion of heretics and of those who resisted eccle- 
siastical authority from the Church, as well as the extension of the 
persecuting edicts to all Christians, presupposes that all the Chris- 
tian communities were united in one and the same faith, and that 
they formed but one great visible body. 

There was, however, no perfect equality among the Christians ; 
ou the contrary, a distinction existed between the clergy and the 
laity. 

Even as Christ had chosen twelve apostles among the faithful 
(John xv. 16 : Non vos me elegistis, sed ego elegi vos), to whom he 
delegated a certain power with the commission to continue his 
work, in like manner the apostles selected men, who were sepa- 
rated from the other Christians by ordination, that these ordained 
by them might assist them in the performance of their office as pro- 
claimed of the Word of God, dispensers of his grace, and pastors of 
his flock (Acts xiii. 2 ; Ep. ad Tim. et Tit.). 

The history of the Church in the first centuries confirms this, and 
asserts that the distinction between clergy and laity is essential to 
her constitution. 2 The immediate disciples of the apostles and the 
most ancient Fathers affirm it. Tertullian even blames the heretics 
of his day for doing away with it. 1 

The weight of these testimonies is in no way invalidated by the 
designation “a royal priesthood,” being applied to Christians in 
general; as in a certain sense they may be called priests, being 
called upon to offer to God the sacrifice of prayer, penance, with 
alms and thanksgiving. The passages in which these terms occur 

1 Regnum coelorum : Matt. v. 3, xi. 12, etc. Civitas sancta, Civitas Dei : Apoc. 
xi. 2, xxi. 2, iii. 12. Domus Dei : Heb. x. 21 ; 1 Tim. iii. 15. Domus Christi : Heb. 
iii. 6. Templum sanctum. Eph. it 21. Corpus Christi : cf. 1 Cor. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 
11 sqq. ; Col. ii. 19. 

2 Clem. Rom. .1 Ep. ad Cor. c. 40-43. 

8 Tcrt. De praescr. haeret. c. 41. Ordinationes eorum (scl. haereticorum) teme- 
rariae levcs et inconstantes ; nunc neophytes .conlocant, nunc saeculo obstrictos, nunc 
apostates nostros . . . itaque alius hodie e pi scopus eras alius, hodie diaconus qui eras 
lector, hodie presbyter qui eras laicus ; nam et laicis sacerdotalia munera injungutU. 
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are chiefly found in the Old Testament, and by no means exclude a 
separate priesthood armed with a special power in order to exercise 
a special office. Nor can a passage of Tertullian beginning u Nonne 
et laid sacerdotes sumus ? ” be understood as intended to oppose this 
doctrine, as the author is not then alluding to the distinction of which 
he expressly treats in other places. 

There was, moreover, no absolute equality among the body of the 
clergy themselves. Obviously there was a gradation, especially that 
of bishops and priests, to distinguish their respective dignity and 
authority. 

This is clearly shown by St. Paul's epistles, particularly in his pas- 
toral briefs (1 Tim. v. 19 ; Tit. i. 5 ; Phil. iv. 3 ; Col. iv. 17) ; also 
it is declared with peculiar vigor and clearness of expression in the 
Apocalypse of St. John (3 John 9, 10; Apoc. ii. 1). The most 
ancient Fathers confirm this assertion. St. Clement of Borne, St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, and St. Cyprian of Carthage, are clear and 
explicit in the testimony they render to it. In the controversies 
with heretics, Christian writers appealed to the unbroken succession 
of the bishops, shown by the catalogues of bishops who had presided 
over the principal churches 1 since the days of the apostles, although 
there were numerous presbyters in the various cities. 

This distinction became still more apparent to the outer world as 
Christianity spread more widely and heresy began to appear ; the 
great increase in the number of Christians often made it necessary 
for the bishops to add to the number of their assistants by the ordi- 
nation of priests or presbyters, and the episcopal authority was 
often called into action for the repression of heresy, by a power ac- 
knowledged to be superior. For neither the Christians, who jeal- 
ously adhered to tradition, nor the heretics themselves, ever directly 
denied or contested the divine institution and superiority of the 
episcopate. The Gnostics and other sects have even endeavored to 
prove episcopal succession in their own community. Even the 
opponents of the episcopate must admit that this institute existed 
in the Church as early as the second century. 

Those who deny the distinction between the episcopal dignity and 
that of the presbytery rely principally on the indiscriminate use 
of the words iirurKi no* and Trpco-^vrc/w as we find them in Scripture 

1 Tert. De praescr. haeret. c. 32. Ed ant ergo origines ecclesiarum suarum, 
evolvant ordinem episcopomm suorum, ita per successiones ab initio decurrentem, 
nt prim ns file episcopus aliquem ex apostolis, vel apostolis viris : qui tamen cum 
apostolis perse veraverit, habuerit auctorem et antecessorum. 
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(Acts xx. 17 sqq. ; Phil. i. 1), and in the writings of some Fathers, 
particularly of St. Irenseus. But, even granting this indiscriminate 
use of the words, it by no means follows that there is no difference 
of rank implied. St. Cyprian, though often calling himself a pres- 
byter, urges the above-named distinction. 

This inference can in fact so much the less be drawn, in that the 
Holy Scriptures did not use any determinate or permanent name 
to signify the clerical office, since neither the word cttio-koitos nor 
v/Ka/hrrcpos expresses an ecclesiastical dignity. This meaning was 
gradually affixed to the words as time wore on. 

Besides, this argument would prove too much ; for the apostles 
ealled themselves presbyters (1 Pet. v. 1 ; 2 John 1 ; 3 John 1-5) 
and deacons (1 Cor. iii. 5; 2 Cor. iii. 6), while others bestowed 
even on women the name of apostle (Rom. xvi. 7; Phil. ii. 25; 
2 Cor. viii. 23), and describe bishops, alike with priests, as deacons 
(Col. iv. 7 ; 1 Thess. iii. 2). 

St. Irenaeus, to whom some appeal, clearly distinguishes between 
the two dignities, although in some places he attributes the word 
vp€<rpvT€pos to bishops. 

There is a passage in St. Jerome, which is often cited to prove 
the equality of bishops and presbyters, in which St. Jerome seems 
to reduce the episcopacy to a president’s office over the other priests 
of a church ; but, apart from the fact that such an hypothesis is 
nowhere sustained by other writers of antiquity, this same author 
elsewhere acknowledges the authority of the bishops over the 
priests, 1 and affirms their superiority to be of divine institution 1 and 
to be definitively attributable to the apostolic age.* 

When, then, St. Jerome speaks of the like powers exercised by 
priests and bishops, he by no means intends to lower the dignity of 
the bishops, rather is it his wish to protect the priest in his minis- 

1 Ep. 146 (ad Evangelum) : Quid facit episcopus, exeepta ordinations, quod pres- 
byter non facit ? Ep. 52 (ad Nepotian.) : Esto subjectus pontifici tuo et quasi animae 
p&rentem suscipe. Ep. 105 (ad Aug.) : Vale, mi amice charissime, aetate fili, dig - 
nitate parens. 

a Ep. 146 (ad Evangelum) : Et ut sciamus trnditionea apostolicas sumptas de veteri 
testamento, quod Aaron et filii ejus atque levitae in templo fuerunt, hoc episcopi, et 
presbyteri et diaconi sibi vindiceut in ecclesia. 

■ Quod et fecerunt apostoli per singulas provincias ordinantes presbyteros et epia- 
eopos. Ep. 41 (ad Marcellam) : A pud nos apostolorum locum episcopi teuent. St. 
Jerome (De vir. ill.) also calls St. Ignatius the third bishop after St. Peter at Antioch. 
He also says that the Apostle St. James had been nominated by the other apostles 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and St. Polycarp Bishop of Smyrna by the Apostle St. John. 
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terial office ; yet it must be admitted that in this instance he was 
influenced by feelings of momentary excitement and bitterness. 

Lastly, it may be remarked, against the acceptation of the theory 
that St. Jerome taught the complete equality of the episcopal and 
priestly dignity, that neither St. Augustine nor any other bishop 
ever blamed him on this head, whereas Aerius, who proclaimed this 
equality, was excommunicated. 

§ 19 . Election and Functions of the Bishops . — Other Ecclesiastical 
Offices . — Education and Support of the Clergy . 

According to the statement in the Acts of the Apostles and of 
St Clement of Rome , 1 the apostles themselves appointed the first 
bishops ; later on, the faithful of the laity were admitted to take 
part in the election of their clergy. After the death of a bishop, 
the bishops of the province and those of the vicinity assembled in 
the bereaved episcopal city, and there a new bishop was elected, 
through the suffrages of the clergy of the episcopal city, with the 
concurrence of the assistant bishops and the consent of the people. 
The consecration by two or three provincial bishops then took place . 2 

Each diocese had but one bishop, whose authority extended to 
every congregation included within it. Besides the functions now 
common to the presbyterate, the bishop possessed the exclusive 
right of receiving catechumens, and of excommunicating unworthy 
members, as also, in general, the right of exercising the principal 
authority alike over clergy and laity. 

Other ecclesiastical appointments in his own diocese were in the 
hands of the bishop, who, however, on momentous occasions took 
counsel of the clergy and the people, yet without being bound by 
their consent . 2 

Next to the bishop stood the presbyters, who had power to preach, 
to celebrate Mass, and to administer the sacraments, subject, how- 
ever, to the bishop ; 4 and they could not administer the sacrament of 
ordination. 

The third order of the ecclesiastical hierarchy was that of deacons, 
who assisted the bishop during Mass, distributed holy communion , 6 

1 Clem. Ram. Ad Cor. 1, 44. 

2 tyfprian, Ep. 68. 

• Ibid. Ep. 27 and 83. 

4 Ignatius , Ep. ad Smyrna, c. 8. Tert. De bapt. c. 17. 

5 Just. Apol. i. 65. Cyp. De lapsis. Solemnibus adimpletis calicem diaconus 
offerre praesentibus coepit. 
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and baptized ; the administration of church property and the distri* 
bution of alms were also intrusted to them. At an early period it 
became necessary to check any abuse of this power, by strict laws 
enacted at the synods. 

In the East, not before the middle of the fourth century, sub- 
deacons 1 were appointed, chiefly to assist the deacons. For the in- 
creasing wants of the Church the lower orders 2 of acolyte, lector, 
exorcist, and janitor were added. 

To assist the female catechumens at baptism, deaconesses were 
appointed ; these also devoted themselves to the care of the sick. 

A special class of ecclesiastical dignitaries were the so-called chor- 
bishops, or rural bishops, some of whom had received episcopal 
consecration, but the majority of whom remained simply priests. 

Those of the faithful who lived in the country were at first at- 
tended to by the clergy of the neighboring cities, but after a while 
they obtained pastors in their own rural villages. 

In the early ages of the Church the clergy were practically trained 
to their office under the eye of the bishop. Soon, however, schools 
began to be formed in various places for the education of the clergy ; 
among these may be enumerated those at Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Caesarea, etc. 

The clergy who possessed no property of their own lived partly 
by the labor of their own hands, partly by the contributions and 
offerings of the faithful (Acts xx. 34 ; Matt. x. 10 ; Luke x. 7 ; 1 Cor. 
ix. 12). 



§ 20. The Authority of the Metropolitan Synods. 

The metropolitan power, without being of divine institution, is 
not a work of supererogation ; it is an outcome of the primacy of 
the Pope, whose place the metropolitan takes in a special province 
as the centre of unity for that province, in the same manner as the 
Pope is the centre of unity for the whole Church.* 

As to how the metropolitan union arose, it may be explained thus : 
The church from which the faith was carried into other places was 
usually, though not always, in the capital city, or the metropolis. 

1 Hypodiaconi, inrriptr at. Ep. Com. Rom. ad Fabium Ant. ap. Eus. vi. 43. 
Cyp. Ep. 24 ad clerum Carth. : Fecisse me autem sciatis lectorem Satumum et hypo • 
diaconum Optatum confessorem. 

9 These were all enumerated in a letter from Pope Cornelius to Fabius of Ant. ap. 
Eus . vi. 43. 

» Leo M . Ep. 14, c. 11. 
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When churches arose in these other places, they looked back to the 
city church as to the mother church, and the bishops and priests of 
the last-formed churches remained in a certain degree of dependence 
on the one from which they had received the faith. 1 And as the 
apostles exercised their mission, in the first place, in the large cities, 
whence the faith spread far and wide, the political capital on ac- 
count of its religious importance came also to be considered the 
ecclesiastical capital. 

The first example of a metropolitan church is that of the mother 
church of Jerusalem, to which the episcopal churches of Palestine 
were united. Her metropolitan dignity afterwards passed to the See 
of Caesarea Stratonis. The three most important metropolitan sees 
were those of Antioch, of Alexandria, and, above all, of Rome. The 
sees of Ephesus and Carthage were also considered as metropolitan 
sees. 

The unity and organic relation of single churches to this metro- 
politan authority is also seen in the synods, which are not imitations 
of the Amphictyonis or other assemblies of Greece, but are radically 
of apostolic origin. 

The most ancient synods of which we have any account are the 
council of the apostles at Jerusalem, the synods held against the 
Montanists (about 160), and those held in order to decide the time 
for celebrating the Paschal festival and the matter of the validity 
of baptism conferred by heretics. 

In many provinces synods were regularly held every year ; in 
others, only when some special exigence made it advisable. The 
proper and necessary members of synods were bishops only ; pres- 
byters and deacons were, however, admitted to give their opinion ; 
even laymen were not absolutely excluded 

§ 21. The Primacy . 

The supreme power * which Christ had bestowed on St. Peter was 
essential, nay, indispensable, for the foundation and preservation * of 

1 Heg. ap. Ewt . iii. 32. 

2 Bailer ini, De vi ac ratione primatus. Veron. 1776, Monast. 1845. Schrader , 
De imitate Rom an a. Frib. 1862. Kenrick (Archbishop of Baltimore), The Primacy of 
the Apostolic See. 3 vols. Bcllarmin, Praef. in libros de summo Pontifice, n. 2 : De 
qua re agitur, cam de primatu Pontificis agitur ? Brevissime dicam : De summa rei 
Christianae. 

* Cyp. De unit. eccl. c. 4. Ep. 70 : Una ecclesia a Christo Domino super Petrum 
origine unitatis et ratione fundata. Cf. Ep. 73. 
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ecclesiastical unity. It could not therefore be dissolved by the death 
of St. Peter, unless the One Church built upon that impregnable rock 
was to be torn up and divided into a number of different factions . 1 
The very existence of the Church as one organic body required that 
the centralization of power should pass in all its fulness from St 
Peter to his lawful successors, the bishops of Rome. These, in virtue 
of divine appointment, received with the episcopal power also his 
supreme power over the whole Church. Consequently the Bishop 
of Rome has ever been acknowledged as the head of the whole 
Church. 

Christian antiquity was so fully persuaded of this truth that that 
alone explains the peculiar attitude which both the orthodox and 
heretical believer assumed towards the Roman Church. 

Even the prerogatives which St. Ignatius of Antioch ascribes to 
this Church bear a beautiful witness to its pre-eminence : he calls 
her irpoKa&rjfjiarrj rr^s dyaTn^, the leader in the bond of love, that is, the 
Universal Church , 2 and intrusts to her care his own church, which 
was at that time deprived of its pastor . 2 

St. Irenaeus clearly affirms the primacy of the Roman Church in 
the words : 44 Ad hanc enim ecclesiara propter potiorem (al. potentio- 
rem) principalitatem [on account of its more powerful authority] 
necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiara.” 44 When, therefore,” he 
adds, 44 you have learned the faith of this Church, you know that 
of the others also.” 4 

1 Micron. C. Lucifcrianos, no. 9 : Ecclesiae salus in summi sacerdotis dignitate 
pcndet, cui si non exsors qnaedam et ab omnibus eniinens datur potestas, tot in 
ecclesia efficientnr achismata quot saoerdotes. 

2 Ep. ad Rom. 

2 L. c. c. 9. M 6pot airrtyr (the church of Antioch) '\qoovt JLpurrot IwioKowqaei, 
red 17 ufiur* dydirq. 

4 Iren . Adv. haer. iii. 3, 1, 2. Traditionera itaque apostolorum in toto mundo 
manifests tarn, in omni ecclesia adest respicere omnibus, qui vera velint videre : et 
habemus annumerare eos, qui ab apostolis instituti sunt episcopi in ecclesiis, et sue- 
cessores eorum usque ad nos, qui nihil tale docuerunt, neque cognoverunt, quale ab 
his deliratur. . . . Sed quoniam valde longum est in hoc tali volumine omnium ecclo> 
siarum enumerare succession**, maximae et antiquissimae, et omnibus cuynitae, a 
gloriosissimis duobus apostolis Petro et Paulo Romae fun data© et constitutae eccle- 
siae, earn, quam habet ab apostolis traditionem, et annuntiatam hominibus fidem, per 
sneefessiones, episcoporum pervenientem usque ad nos indicantes, confundimus omnea 
eos, qui quoque modo, rel per sibi placentia, vel van am gloriam, vel per caecitatem 
et malam seutentiam, praeterquam oportet colligunt. Ad hanc enim ecclesiam prop- 
ter potiorem (al. potentiorem) principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, 
hoc est, cos qui sunt undique /deles, in qua semper ab his , qui sunt undique, conservata 
est ea, quae est ab apostolis traditio. 
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St. Cyprian expresses the same idea when he calls the Roman 
Church the seat of Peter (“ cathedra Petri ”), the root and source 
of the Church, “the principal Church, whence sacerdotal unity is 
derived, ... to which infidelity has no access.” To be united with 
the See of Rome is to be in communion with the Catholic Church . 1 

The writings of Tertullian* himself bear important witness to 
the supremacy of the Roman bishops. Even as a Montanist he gives 
expression to the general conviction of his time, when he ironically 
styles Pope Zepherion “ Supreme Pontifex, Bishop of bishops.” 

The actions of the most ancient Fathers, no less than their words, 
express their views regarding the authority of the bishops of Rome, 
who were recognized as supreme judges, on whose decision the 
bishops of the whole world depended. 

St. Dionysius of Alexandria unhesitatingly defended his ortho- 
doxy 8 before Pope Dionysius of Rome, when he had been accused 
of heterodoxy. St. Cyprian defended the validity of his election 
before Pope Cornelius, and earnestly besought Pope Stephen to de- 
pose Martianus, Bishop of Arles, who was infected with the Novatian 
heresy , 4 and to appoint another in his stead. In like manner, bish- 
ops such as Basilides in Spain and Privatus in Africa, who had 
been deposed in a provincial synod, sought the favor of Rome to be 
reinstated in their office . 8 

The Roman bishops themselves were ever fully conscious of their 
supreme authority, and acted accordingly. St. Clement, the second 
successor of St Peter, exercised this authority, while St. John was 
yet living, for the purpose of quelling some discord that had broken 
out at Corinth, which was not under his immediate jurisdiction. 

1 Ep. 55, ad Cornel. : Post ilia adhuc insuper pseudo-episcopo sibi ab haereticis con- 
stitute), navigare audent et ad Petri cathedram. atque ad ecclesiam yrincipalem (cf. Irm. 
iii. 3, 2), unde tinitas sacerdotalis exorta est, a schismaticis et profanis litteras ferre 
nec cogitare eos esse Romanos, quorum tides apostolo praedicante laudata est, ad quos 
perfidia habere non possit accessum. — Radix et matrix ecclesiae (Ep. 45). Ep. 56 ad 
Antonian, (a converted Novatian bishop) : Ut sciret (scl. Pope Cornelius) te serum, id 
est cum ecclesia catholics communicare. Ep. 45 ad Comelium : Placuit, nt per 9 pis- 
copos . . . litterae fierent, sicuti hunt, ut te universi collegae nostri et commnni- 
cationem to am, id est, catholicae ecclesiae unitatem pariter et caritatem probarent 
finniter ac tenerent. 

* De praescr. haeret. c. 36. Scorpiace adv. Cnosticos, c. 10. Memento claves 
ejus (scl. coeli) hie Dominum Petro et per eum ecclesiae reliquisse. 

8 See $ 29. 4 Ep. 55 ; Ep. 67. 

• Cyp. Ep. 68. Roraam peTgens (scl. Basilides) Stephanum collegam nostrum longe 
position, et gestae rei ac veritatis ignaruiu fefellit, ut exambiret reponi m injuste in 
episcopatnm, de quo fuerat juste depositua. 
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Pope Victor decided the question as to the time of observing Easter ; 1 
Pope Stephen, that concerning the validity of baptism conferred by 
heretics. 2 

An acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Popes lies in the 
very fact of sending to Rome all synodical decrees, as in the Nova- 
tian schism and in the disputes on baptism conferred by heretics. 
This is in itself an expression of the right of the bishop presiding 
there to approve or reject these synodical decrees. 

Heretics themselves bear witness to the primacy of the Roman 
Bishop ; for they sought to win his countenance for their errors, and 
applied to him to be restored to the Church when their own bishops 
had excommunicated them. 

Lastly, it appears, according to St. Cyprian,* that the pre-eminence 
of the Bishop of Rome was known to the Emperor Decius ; also, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, 4 to the Emperor Aurelian. 

Efforts have not, it is true, been wanting to try to prove that the 
primacy of the Roman bishop is a usurpation of a later date ; but 
the enemies of the Papacy have not yet succeeded in stating when 
and where the bishops usurped their power, nor can they adduce any 
argument to overthrow the testimony we have cited from antiquity. 

The principal arguments brought against the primacy are, a letter 
of St. Irenseus to Pope Victor regarding the time of keeping Easter ; 
and the writings and conduct of the two bishops, Cyprian of Carthage 
and Firmilian of Caesarea in Cappadocia, who defended their views 
on baptism conferred by heretics against Pope Stephen. 

But the holy bishop of Lyons only says in his letter, that the 
question concerning the time of celebrating Easter scarcely appears 
to be of sufficient importance to justify the excommunicating those 
persons who were not willing to accept the Roman practice, pleading 
that for this reason Victor’s predecessors had not done so. In no 
way, however, does the saint contest the right of the Pope to do 
this ; on the contrary, his letter shows that he takes it for granted. 

Neither do the names f rater, collega , applied by St. Cyprian to the 
Roman Bishop, by any means imply a denial of superior rank on the 
part of the latter, any more than his writing 5 addressed to the Span- 
ish bishops in regard to the two Libellatic bishops deposed by them. 
For Cyprian only upholds the deposition as rightful on these grounds : 
(1; Because they had been lawfully deposed ; (2) Because the appeal 
of Basilides to Pope Stephen had lost its force from the matter being 

» § 37. a § 33. « Ep. 52. 

4 H. E. vii. 30. * Ep. 68. 
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incorrectly stated, so that Stephen could not form a righteous judg- 
ment; (3) His predecessor, Pope Cornelius, had himself commanded 
that a criminal bishop should be deposed. 1 

In these grounds brought forward by Cyprian, we find no testi- 
mony against the primacy of the Bishop of Rome. His letter indeed 
furnishes, on the contrary, important proofs of this same ; for we 
find in the letter (1) An appeal to the Pope from a provincial synod ; 
(2) A recognition of the same by the Spanish bishops, who had there- 
by fallen into difficulties in which they had had recourse to Cyprian. 
The third indeed blames Basilides for making the appeal, but not 
Pope Stephen for listening to it. 

Nor do the severe expressions which in some writings a Cyprian 
and Firrailian made use of in regard to the Pope, warrant the con- 
clusion that they did not recognize his primacy ; for (1) Blaming a 
Pope does not necessarily involve a denial of his supremacy ; (2) Both 
bishops make a direct allusion to his primacy, in order to point out 
to Stephen that (a) he was not imitating the example of Peter, who, 
although the first among the apostles, did not plume himself on his 
primacy, but was ready to take advice ; • and (b) that he was destroy- 
ing the unity of the Church which was founded on the primacy by 
recognizing the validity of baptism by heretics. 4 

5 Among the bishops, those of Rome ranked as the first and most 
eminent, they being generally acknowledged as the successors of 
St. Peter, and consequently as being endowed with the primacy 
bestowed by Christ upon the prince of the apostles. It is true that 
in the first centuries all the consequences resulting from the idea of 
primacy were not developed; they were to manifest themselves 
more clearly as time wore on. The Popes themselves hesitated to 
act on such conclusions without some necessity arising to call them 

1 Ep. 68 : Maxime cum jampridem nohiscum, et cum omnibus omnino episcopis 
in toto mundo constitute etiatn Cornelius collega nos ter, sacerdos pacificus ac justus, 
et martyrio quoqne dignatione Domini honoratus, decreverit ejusmodi homines ad 
poenitentiam quidem agendam posse admitti, ab ordinatione autem cleri atque sacer- 
dotal i houore prohiberi. 

* Ep. Cyp. 70-76. 

* Ep. 71 : Nam nec Petrus, quem primum Dominus elegit, et super quem aedifi- 
cavit ecclesiam suam, cum secum Paul us de circumcisione postmodum disceptaret, 
vindicavit sibi n liquid insolenter, ant arroganter assumpsit, ut diceret se prims* turn 
tenere, et obtemperari a novellis et posteris sibi potius oportere. 

4 Ep. 75. Cf. Ep. 70, 71, 74. 

* The matter from here to the end of the section is taken from Hergenrother, 
voL i. p. 107 sqq. 
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forth ; and in a well-constituted society, such as the Church was 
from the beginning, the fidelity with which the individual chiefs 
discharged their functions under the influence of the extraordinary 
gifts of grace with which they were -filled, gave the supreme head 
but little occasion to exercise such authority in a specific manner. 
The Popes contented themselves rather with a mediate supervision 
over other individual churches, besides the immediate rule with 
which they governed their own particular province ; aud this the 
more as even thus they could only labor under constant danger of 
their lives. The idea, however, was always the same ; the Church 
had at all times, in the Roman primacy, a strong connecting bond, 
a guiding star emitting its rays into all parts of Christendom. Lit- 
tle as has been transmitted to us regarding the bishops of Rome in 
the first three centuries, that little suffices to show their position 
and influence in the Church. 

The immediate successor to St. Peter was St. Linus, 1 who occupied 
this seat between twelve and thirteen years, and was succeeded by 
Cletus, or Anacletus. Clement, a Pope highly renowned in the 
ancient Church, who is celebrated in numerous legends and is also 
venerated as a martyr, issued, even during the lifetime of St. John, 
to the Church of Corinth a pastoral letter 8 which was long read in 
most of the churches. In this he expressly and strongly censured 
some disturbances that had occurred, demanded obedience as one 
speaking in the name of Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost, and em- 
phasized the continuation of the kingdom of God of the old covenant 
in the Church of Christ and her solidly membered order, as he had 
received the doctrine from the apostles, with whom he had stood in 
intimate relation. 

Clement was succeeded by Evaristus, Alexander I., Xystus 
(Sixtus I.); then by Telesphorus, whose glorious martyrdom is 
depicted by Irenseus ; by Hyginus, Pius I., Anicetus (+ 168), un- 
der whom the Jewish convert Hegesippus and Bishop Polycarp 
were in Rome. Then also came, in succession, Soter, whose letter 
to the Church of Corinth was, like that of Clement, publicly read 
in the Church. Denys, Bishop of Corinth, eulogizes the liberality 
of this Pope in aiding ]>oorer communities, as exceeding even the 
wonted munificence of the Roman Church. Thus the great Church 
of the Romans, whose faith St. Paul had praised as “spoken of 
in the whole world” (Rom. i. 8), proved herself also to be the 

1 Probably mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21. 

8 Chapters lviii.-lxiv. were found in the year 1876. 
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presiding mistress of charity, that is to say, the Christian bond 
of love. 

Eleutheros (or Eleutherius), previously Deacon of Anicetus (Hege- 
sippus), was the twelfth occupant of the Roman chair (successor 
of St. Peter). To him the martyrs of the Church of Lyons sent 
Irenseus (at that time their priest), with a detailed account of the 
persecution at that place, and commending him warmly to the 
Pope. It was during this pontificate that Irenmus wrote his five 
books in refutation of the Gnostics, in which he brings forward that 
powerful testimony to the authority of the Church which we have 
already given. 1 

After the second century the sources respecting that authority 
become more numerous. Victor I. (190-202), an African, labored 
to establish uniformity in the celebration of the paschal feast.* 
His successor, Zephyrinus (202-218), defended the tradition of the 
Roman Church in points of doctrine and discipline.* The charges 
brought against him of ignorance and avarice are merely the asser- 
tions of a fanatical opponent, who also uttered similar calumnies 
against his distinguished counsellor, afterwards his successor, Cal- 
listus I. (218-223). Callistus was, without the slightest opposition, 
elected bishop by the Roman clergy, and recognized as such by the 
whole body of the Church. Respecting his contest with Hippolytus, 
see § 24. Callistus declared the marriages between the daughters 
of the free and noble born and men who were slaves or poor free- 
men to be perfectly valid; and this in despite of the temporal 
laws then existing. He was moderate in the penitential discipline 
he sought to enforce; and respecting the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity he kept free alike from Sabellian-Modalism and from 
Dualism. 

The succeeding Popes, like most of their predecessors, were mar- 
tyrs : Urban I. (223-230), Pontianus 4 (+ 235), and Fabian (236-250), 
who published a letter against a criminal bishop, and was put to 
death under Decius. After a vacancy of eighteen months, Cor- 
nelius (-f 252) was unanimously elected, notwithstanding the im- 
perial prohibition.* Lucius I., his successor, died the death of a 
martyr (252). Stephen I. (254-257), who had previously been a 
Roman priest, proved, according to Dionysius of Alexandria, faithful 
to the ancient repute of his chair ; he was solicitous for the spiritual 
and temporal needs of even the remotest churches, and held fast to 

* See above. * See § 37. * §§ 24, 85. 

< See §24. * Cyp. Ep. 55. See § 35. 
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tradition. 1 He died the death of a martyr, as did also his successor 
Xystus II. (Sixtus), Aug. 6, 258. The Roman chair then remained 
vacant until July 21, 259. 

St. Dionysius (259-269), who had been a priest and was a special 
friend of the Bishop of Alexandria of the same name, was greatly 
renowned. 2 He consoled by letter the Christians in Cappadocia, who 
were suffering severely from the invasions of barbarians, and com- 
missioned his legates to redeem the captives. A century later, St. 
Basil attests that the Popes by their letters had always comforted 
and consoled the Orientals when in affliction, and that the above- 
named letter of Dionysius was preserved by them with great venera- 
tion. It was everywhere known that the central point of Christian 
unity was to be sought for in Italy and Rome.* Felix (269-274) 
sent a letter to a synod in Antioch, in which he dwelt with promi- 
nent emphasis on the perfect divinity and humanity of Christ ; a 
part of this letter was afterwards taken up to lorm a portion of the 
acts of the Third (Ecumenical Council. Of the successors of Felix 
Eutychianus and Cajus, nothing reliable is known except their names. 

Marcellinus (296-304) died a martyr in the Diocletian persecution. 
That he had ever sacrificed to the idols, is a lie, invented at a later 
date by the schismatic Donatists; it was immediately denounced 
as such. Under the successors of Marcellinus, the previous ques- 
tions respecting the fallen (lapsi) came up again. One named 
Heraclius, who had himself at a former time apostatized, now denied 
penance to the fallen. On this a violent controversy broke out. 
Maxentius therefore exiled Marcellus (307-309) and his successor 
Eusebius, who died in exile in Sicily in 310 or 311. As he exiled 
Heraclius, also, he seems to have had in view only the preservation 
of the public peace. 

Melchiades, or Miltiades (310 or 311-314), who had already sent 
deacons with letters from the emperor and the praetorian prefect 
to the city prefects, to effect the restoration of the property confis- 
cated during the time of the persecution, held, on Oct. 2, 313, a 
synod with eleven bishops. He was the first of the Popes who 
dwelt in the Lateran, and the last that was entombed in the 
Catacombs. 

Christian Rome, undermining Pagan Rome, now came publicly to 
the front. Magnificent basilicas were henceforth built; and the 
Church found in Sylvester I. a head renowned alike in history as in 
legend, and one who was called upon to inaugurate a new era. 

l See §§ 21, 83. 2 See § 29. * See above. 
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II. DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE. 

1. The Fathers and Writers of the Church, 1 
§ 22. The Apostolic Fathers . 

If the manner in which Christianity spread and verified its doe- 
trines, and the zeal with which the early Christians laid hold of the 
truths of faith, gave no special occasion to the editing of learned 
works on this subject, yet the writings of some disciples of the first 
century have come down to us, and are the more valuable on account 
of their authors having received the faith immediately from the 
apostles themselves. 

To these Apostolic Fathers, a who wrote in Greek and mostly in 
the form of letters, belongs St. Clement, Bishop of Rome, of whose 
life we have but scanty reports. We possess his epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, and two writings addressed to virgins or ascetics of either 
sex. The second letter to the Corinthians is of dubious authenticity. 
The so-called Recognitiones dementis,” and the “ Clementina,” or 
twenty Clementine homilies, are obviously spurious. 

A “ Catholic Epistle ” ascribed to Barnabas is yet extant, but its 
authenticity is disputed. 

Of great importance as regards the knowledge of Christian antiq- 
uity are the epistles which St Ignatius wrote to his friend Poly- 
carp and to several churches when he was on the way from Antioch 
to Rome (105-108).* We possess them in two forms, — one short 

1 There is a distinction to be made between the ecclesiastical Fathers and writers 
(patres et scriptores ecclesiastici). To the former belong (a) antiquitas ; ( b ) doc- 
trina orthodoxa ; (c) insignis sanctitas ; and ( d ) approbatio (expressa aut tacita) ecclc- 
8iae. The latter are such writers as lack one or other of these marks. Those Fathers 
and saintly teachers of later times who combined purity of faith with a doctrina 
eminens, were called Doctors of the Church. Among the Orientals, such were 
Sts. Athanasius, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazinnzen, and Chrysostom ; among 
the Western doctors were Sts. Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Hilary (since 1851), 
Alphonsus of Ligouri (since 1871) ; and since 1877, also St. Francis de Sales. On 
the authority of the Fathers of the Church, compare Fesslcr , Inst, patrol, i. 8 sqq. 

* Freppel , Les pfcres apostoliques. Paris, 1859. Their writings are completely 
edited by Cotelerius t 2 vols., Paris, 1672, augmented by Jofu Clcrieus , Antwerp, 
1692, and Amstel, 1724. Gallandi , Biblioth. patrura, vol. i. Migne , Patrol, graec., 
vol. i. H. 

* From Smyrna he wrote the letters to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, and 
to the Homans; from Troas he wrote to the Philadelphians, to the Christians of 
Smyrna, and to St. Polycarp. 

VOL. L 6 
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which is genuine ; the other interpolated, of longer form. He prin- 
cipally defends the divinity and true incarnation of Christ. 

St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, who, like St. Ignatius, was a dis- 
ciple of St. John, wrote a letter to the Philippians. 

An interesting description of early Christian life is contained in 
the letter addressed to Diognet, a pagan, by an unknown disciple of 
the apostles. 

Highly valued, also, was the work “ Pastor” of Hermas, whom 
some identify with the Hermas mentidned in Korn. xvi. 14, whereas 
others take him to be a brother of Pope Pius I. (140-152). The 
book is divided into three parts, 1 and contains various instructions, 
exhortations, and precepts. 

Lastly, Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, is to be numbered with the 
Apostolic Fathers. Unfortunately, but a few fragments of his work 
“ Expositions of our Lord’s Discourses,” in which he collects the oral 
traditions concerning the discourses and deeds of Christ, have come 
down to us. 

The Acts of the Martyrdom of St. Ignatius and of St. Poly carp are 
precious relics of Christian antiquity. The authenticity of the works 
ascribed to St. Denys the Areopagite is justly called in question. 

The so-called Apostolic Canons (85) and the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions date from the second, third, and fourth centuries. 

The encyclical letter of the Church at Smyrna on the martyrdom 
of St. Polycarp, comprising twenty-two chapters, was composed by a 
certain Evarestus, and almost entirely received by Eusebius into his 
Church History (vi. 15). It was addressed to “all communities of 
the Holy Catholic Church of all places,” as the community at Smyrna 
was convinced that all Christendom, united in Christ, its invisible 
Head, would sincerely participate in the fate of the heroic bishop 
Poly carp, who had fallen a victim to cruel persecution. 

This letter, in which the constancy and glorious martyrdom of the 
holy Bishop of Smyrna is described, contains also several character- 
istic points on doctrine. It blames those that impetuously demand 
the crown of martyrdom: “Brethren, we do not praise those who 
offer themselves, since such is also against the teaching of the 
gospel.” The days on which the martyrs have died are designated 
as the days of their birth, that is, their birth for heaven. A clear 
distinction is made between the adoration of Christ and the venera- 
tion of martyrs. The divinity of Christ and the Trinity of God are 
testified in the last prayer of St. Polycarp. 

1 Visiones (4) ; Mandate (12) ; Similitndines (10). 
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§ 23 . The Christian Writers of the Second Century. 

The second century produced a great number of literary works, 
letters, dialogues, treatises, of which unfortunately a great part has 
been lost. The principal object of these writings had direct ref- 
erence to the exigencies of the Church at that time, and therefore 
they were chiefly apologetic and polemic. 

The most ancient writer of this century, whose works we still 
possess, at least in part, is St. Justin, the philosopher and martyr. 
He was born at Flavia Neapolis (Sichem), in Samaria. After having 
vainly sought for interior peace in the different systems of pagan 
philosophy, Justin found at last in the Church the truth he so ar- 
dently desired. It was in defence of Christianity that he addressed 
his powerful Apology to the Emperor Antoninus Pius. Besides this 
he wrote a second to Marcus Aurelian, and a “ Dialogue with the 
Jew Trypho,” in which he refutes the Jewish objections against 
Christianity and defends its divine origin. During the latter part 
of his life Justin founded a philosophical school in Rome. He was 
martyred (167). The genuineness of the “ Cohortatio ” and of the 
“ Oratio ad Graecos,” also of the work “ De monarchia,” has been » 
disputed. Many other works also ascribed to him are spurious. 
The style of Justin is simple and easily understood, which makes 
his writings all the more valuable, as they thoroughly develop 
and prove the truth of Christianity. Knowledge of the truth as it 
is found in paganism is, according to him, the effect of the Xoyos 
cnrcp/mTiicos (the fructifying word) which enlightened even the pa- 
gan philosophers. The views respecting the origin of demons and 
the Chiliastic imaginations are the same as those of the other 
Fathers. 

St. Justin acknowledged the good element in pagan, and particu- 
larly in Platonic, philosophy, while his disciple Tatian, who at a 
later day fell into Gnosticism, and founded the sect of the so-called 
Enkratites, severely criticised the morals, laws, religion, and philoso- 
phy of the pagans, without doing much in defence of the Church. 
He wrote an “ Oratio contra Graecos.” 

Far superior to this “ Oratio ” is the “ Legatio pro Christianis ” ad- 
dressed by the philosopher Athenagoras to the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius and his son Commodus. The same author wrote a treatise, 

“ De resurrectione mortuorum.” 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, wrote several exegetical and po- 
lemical works ; but the three books which he addressed to the pagan 
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Autolycus are all that remain. This work is written in a clear and 
lucid style; the author demonstrates the great absurdity of the 
whole pagan worship. He then explains, and with great sagacity 
proves the truth of, the Christian doctrine. He uses the expression 
Tptas to designate the mystery of the Most Holy Trinity, which he 
illustrates in a speculative way in his second book. 

The “ Irresio gentilium philosophorum ” of Hermias is of little 
importance. 

To the best literary productions of this epoch belong the works of 
St. Irenaeus. He was born in Asia Minor, and instructed by St. 
Toly carp. He became Bishop of Lyons in 178, and suffered martyr- 
dom in 202. He had a thorough knowledge of all philosophical 
systems and of the Holy Scriptures, as we see in his five books 
“Adversus haereses.” Of this work we possess an ancient literal 
Latin translation and some fragments of the original Greek text. 
There are also some letters to Pope Victor and to the heretics 
Florinus and Blastus, still extant in a fragmentary form. The works 
of St. Irenaeus are of special importance in regard to the doctrines 
of tradition, of the authority of the Church and of. the Primacy. 
He entertains the Chiliastic views ; as did Papias, whose writings he 
had studied. 

§ 24. The Christian Writers of the Third Century. 

A still greater literary activity was displayed by the Christian 
•scholars of the third century. Their works range through the 
entire field of theology, although the circumstances of the times 
even yet required a predominance of polemical works. 

The attempts to resuscitate paganism called forth a vigorous and 
unspariug effort on the part of the Fathers to show the utter ab- 
surdity of the worship of the heathen gods ; while the rationalistic 
heresies demanded a strong, searching, and conclusive defence of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Church. Various ecclesiastical dissen- 
sions created the necessity of more clearly determining the consti- 
tution of the Church and of the hierarchy, while the contentions 
respecting discipline required a more thorough investigation of the 
points in question. 

Most writers of this century published, in addition to their polemi- 
cal works, popular treatises on moral, ascetic, and historical subjects, 
which are of no less importance than the former. Some learned 
men even attempted to reduce to a speculative system the articles 
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of faith, in order to distinguish the true Christian Gnosis from the 
false one. These attempts, however, did not always succeed in 
keeping clear from scientific error. 

The works at this time, as formerly, were mostly written as dia- 
logues and treatises. We also possess many interesting letters and 
some poems belonging to this epoch. Most of these are written 
in Greek, as few authors of this date availed themselves of the 
Latin language. 

Lastly, it is deserving of a special mention that many learned 
schools were founded in the third century, by means of which Chris- 
tian youth could receive a scientific education without being com- 
pelled to frequent pagan institutions. One of the most celebrated 
of these Christian schools was the Alexandrian Catechetical School, 
the first superior of which is said to have been Pantaenus (180). 
'He was a convert from the Stoics, and was appointed head of the 
Catechetical School by Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria. Under 
his direction the school soon flourished. Pantaenus had an exten- 
sive knowledge of Scripture and of philosophy. But few fragments 
of his works have come down to us. 

When Pantaenus had relinquished his office in Alexandria in 
order to go and preach the gospel in India, he was succeeded in the 
government of India by his pupil Titus* Flavius Clemens, probably 
of Athens (about 186). The latter had received a thorough scien- 
tific education, and was acquainted with all the various systems of 
philosophy ; but the thirst for truth which filled his great mind first 
received full satisfaction in Christianity. Clement devoted himself 
with zeal and earnestness to the instruction of youth, until the 
persecution under Septimius Severus (202) compelled him to leave 
Alexandria. He first betook himself to Flaviad, in Cappadocia, 
and thence to Jerusalem, where he opened a new school. We have 
no certain record of his last days (+ before 220). 

Of the authentic works of this distinguished teacher, we have 
only the “ Cohortatio ad gentes,” the “ Paedagogus,” the “ Stromata,” 
and the little essay, “ Quis dives salvetur,” remaining to us. The 
most significant of these are the “ Stromata,” in which all the most 
important religious and philosophical theories of that day are dis- 
cussed in many points of view. Clement laid great stress upon 
philosophy ; but far from confounding it with faith, he assigns it 
only the place of a servant to the higher teaching. He did not 
attach himself to any one particular philosophical system; rather 
was he eclectic as a philosopher. His demonstrations are for the 
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most part high-flown and figurative ; perhaps at times they are even 
intentionally obscure, while the contents of his works are of a very 
varied character. Unfortunately they are not altogether free from 
error, which prevents their author being numbered with the saints 
and Fathers of the Church. 

Far more celebrated than Clement is Origen, the genial disciple 
of the former (born about 185), son of the martyr Leonidas of 
Alexandria. Uniting an extraordinary talent to unremitting dili- 
gence, he had already, even when quite young, attained so compre- 
hensive a knowledge of philosophy (Ammonius Saccas) and of 
theology, that in the year 203 Bishop Demetrius appointed him 
head of the Catechetical School. His reputation for learning at- 
tracted so very many Christian and pagan pupils that he was 
obliged to depute his disciple, Heraclas, to assist in the elementary 
department. 

In the beginning of the third century Origen undertook a jour- 
ney to Rome to see this “ oldest of all churches.” At a later date 
(215) he went to Arabia. To escape the snares laid for him by 
Caracallas, he fled to Palestine, where he found safety and a wel- 
come with his friends Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, and Theoc- 
tistus, Bishop of Caesarea. 

On his return to Alexandria, Origen was summoned to Antioch 
by the Empress Mammea, the mother of Alexander Severus. About 
the year 228 he accepted an invitation to Greece. Passing through 
Palestine on his way thither, he was ordained priest by the above- 
named bishops. This irregular ordination, and various errors which 
had crept into the works of this celebrated teacher, caused Demetrius 
to excommunicate him at two synods, and to depose him from his 
office. On this, Origen opened a new school in Caesarea (Stratonis), 
where he was soon surrounded by a numerous auditory, among whom 
were Gregory Thaumaturgus and his brother Athenodorus. On the 
death of Demetrius he returned to Alexandria, where, however, he 
did not remain long, but soon went to Cappadocia, Palestine, and 
Greece, whence after a somewhat long sojourn he again travelled 
to Arabia to confute the heretic Beryllus of Bostra. It was during 
the reign of Philip Arabs that Origen wrote his famous Apology 
against Celsus. During the persecution by Decius he was impris- 
oned and sorely mishandled. Not long after regaining his freedom, 
the heroic confessor died at Tyre (254), probably from the effects 
of the torture he had undergone. 

The works of this pious and ascetic man, in whom dialectic versa- 
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tility, extensive learning, and speculative talent are so gloriously 
combined, are divided into exegetical (Hexapla) dogmatic, apolo- 
getico-polemical, and practical. They contain a fulness of profound 
reflections presented in a classic form. Unfortunately, only a part 
of them have escaped destruction. These, notwithstanding some 
not insignificant errors, especially in the work on “ First Principles,” 
will always remain in high estimation by the Church. 

Origen was succeeded in the Catechetical School by his disciples 
Heraclas and Dionysius the Great, both of whom subsequently 
became bishops of Alexandria. Gregory Thaumaturgus, Bishop of 
Neo-Caesarea in Pontus, as previously mentioned, was one of the dis- 
ciples of the celebrated Alexandriner, to whose friends St. Hippolyte 
also belonged. 

It is to the u Philo8ophumena ” that we are indebted for what infor- 
mation we possess concerning the life of this last-named mysterious 
personage. Hippolyte, the disciple of St. Irenaeus, was neither 
Bishop of Aden nor of Portus Romanus (Porto), but presbyter at 
Borne, where he was the head of a celebrated institution. He com- 
bated the Patri-passionists, but he himself fell into insubordinate 
errors ; he was afterwards set up as anti-Pope against Callistus, his 
former opponent under Pope Zephyrinus. This gave occasion to the 
first schism, which lasted to the death of Callistus. Under Pontianus 
his successor Hippolyte was reconciled to the Church, and underwent 
banishment to Sardinia, together with the lawful Pope. They both 
died in exile (235). Their relics were afterwards brought to Rome. 

Hippolyte also wrote against the pagans and Jews, and against 
Noetus, with other works which now exist only in a fragmentary 
form. 

The most ancient Latin writer is probably Quintus Septimius 
Florens Tertullian, born in the year 160, in Carthage. Having 
embraced Christianity (196), he was, on the death of his wife, or- 
dained priest, and became the most eloquent apologist of the 
Western Church. By his love of moral severity he was attracted 
to Montanism ; and it is doubtful whether, when he died (+ 240), 
be was reconciled to the Church. 

The character of this original and spiritual, if somewhat one- 
sided and stern, man is reflected in his writings, of which Vincentius 
Lirinensis says: “Quot pene verba, tot et sententiae.” His language 
is often obscure and somewhat hard to understand, though his style is 
fluent and animated. His apologetical and polemic works are some- 
times very bitter, and in expression too provoking, while the as- 
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ceticai treatises are too rigorous ; the works which Tertullian wrote 
as a Montanist must, however, be distinguished from those he wrote 
previously. 

Tertullian speaks, with great zest, of the inward consciousness of 
God existing in the human soul. Against heresy he brings forward 
the claim of the Church to the prescriptive right afforded by actual 
possession. Respecting the origin of the soul, he favors traducian- 
ism. He also speaks of its corporeity, without, however, denying 
its essential spirituality. 

Minutius Felix, who resided in Rome as administrator, wrote a 
charming apology for Christianity, in the form of a dialogue, in which 
he introduces a heathen, Caecilius, who asserts the customary pre- 
texts against Christianity and its followers, which he then confutes 
one by one, if with some degree of irony, yet on the whole with 
dignity and sound arguments, which finally convert his opponent. 
This work, according to some, was written about the year 166. 

Thascius Cascilius Cyprianus, renowned for the erudition displayed 
in his works, is no less distinguished for his apostolic zeal and firm 
adherence to the Church than for his loving compassion for the needy 
and suffering. At first he taught rhetoric at Carthage, his native 
city ; then, after his conversion through the priest Caecilius, he was 
himself ordained priest (245), by Bishop Donatus ; the bishop dying, 
Cyprian, although still a neophyte, was elected to succeed him. 
He exercised his office with great prudence until the Decian per- 
secution compelled him to leave the episcopal city. The faithful 
pastor then guided his flock by letters, as the schism of Felicissimus 
was at that time disturbing the congregation. On his return to 
Carthage (251) he at several synods uttered decisions concerning the 
receiving again of the lapsed into the Church. His decision that 
baptism conferred by heretics is null, was condemned by Pope 
Stephen. He, with many others, suffered martyrdom on the 14th 
of September, 258, during the Valerian persecution. 

The writings of this Catholic bishop and mart}^r are distinguished 
by the tranquillity of their tone, their simplicity and dignity; 1 
neither is it possible to ignore the influence exercised on Cyprian’s 
writings by the works of Tertullian, which he had studied. Beside 
many letters which convey important information concerning the 
ecclesiastial circumstances of that era, Cyprian left several apolo- 
getico-polemical treatises and practical instructions. 

Arnobius, the African rhetorician, wrote, before he was received 
1 Lad . Inst. div. v. 1. 
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into the Church, “ Disputationes ad versus gentes,” in which he points 
out the absurdity and the immoral character of paganism. 

Lactantius, the Christian Cicero, the influence of whose works 
more properly belongs to the following epoch, was the author of 
several not uninteresting works. 



2. Heresies and Schisms. 

§ 25. Judaizing Heretics . 

More devastating than the bloody persecutions, more dangerous 
than the so-called learned dissertations against Christianity, were 
the enemies that at the same time arose within the bosom of the 
Church to teach false doctrine ; these Tertullian justly stigmatizes 
as the forerunners of Antichrist. 1 

The heresies of this period were chiefly of Judaistic, Gnostic, and 
rationalistic character. 

To the first class belong the Ebionites, who held that Christ was 
only man, and that the Mosaic law was obligatory on all converts ; 
also the Nazarenes, who restricted the obligation of the Jewish law 
to Jewish converts, and accepted the dogma that Christ was super- 
naturally conceived and born of the Virgin. 

The Elkesaites, a kindred sect to the Ebionites and closely con- 
nected with the Essenes, were more inclined to Gnosticism. A 
Gnostic Ebionitism is contained in the “ Clementine Homilies,” falsely 
attributed to Pope Clement I. The author of these mingles Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and heathenish elements together, forming of them a 
fantastic religious philosophy. 

The same thing was also done by Cerinth, whose followers ob- 
served the Mosaic law. According to his teaching, the Creator of the 
world is an angel named Demiurgus ; Jesus Christ is a man only, 
with whom at his baptism “ the word,” Logos or Christ, was united 
and worked in him, but left him before his death, when he again 
became a mere man, as the Logos could not suffer or die. 

The Nicolaitanes and Bileamites, who were Gnostic in their 
teaching and Antinomists in their lives, held, in common with 
Cerinth, a grossly sensual doctrine of a future glorious kingdom on 
earth, called Chiliasmus. 

Simon Magus, the “father of all heretics,” stands outside of 
Christianity altogether. According to his system, Ennoia ( ewoia, 

1 De praescr. haeret, c. 2. 
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thought) emanated from the highest God, and other spirits from 
her. These formed the world, conjured souls into material bodies, 
and even held Ennoia herself imprisoned in the person of the 
courtesan Helena of Tyre. It was to liberate her that the “great 
power of God” ($iW/u 9 Btov vj fKyakrj) appeared in Simon, who iu 
appearance suffered in Judaea. The only condition of redemption is 
to acknowledge Simon as the highest power of the Supreme Being. 
The observance of the law availeth nothing. 

Menander, the successor of Simon, who introduced a sort of bap- 
tism, and Do8itheus, who claimed to be the Messias, were also 
founders of sects. They were from Samaria. 

§ 26 . Gnosticism. 

The first heresy which seriously threatened the existence of the 
Church was the false Gnosis, which may be traced back to the apos- 
tolic age. 

As to the origin of this heresy opinions differ. Moehler maintains 
that it sprang immediately and directly from Christianity itself, pass- 
ing from a practical exaggeration of morals to a speculative system. 
Others trace it to an amalgamation of Hellenistic (especially of 
Platonic) ideas, with Philonic and Oriental philosophies (Parsismus 
and Buddhism), together with the doctrines of Christianity. 

The fundamental principles of Gnosticism are : — 

1. The Supreme Being, Bythos (£v0d$), stands at the head of the 
world of spirits. To him is opposed either an eternal matter or an 
evil principle, Dualism. 

2. From the Supreme Being emanates the whole series of beings 
constituting the spirit-world; namely, the divine spirits, or aeons 
(airm/cs). These emanations become weaker in proportion as they 
are farther off from Bythos, so that the weakest aeon of this abun- 
dance falls down into matter. 

3. Now is the world wrought into form from matter already at 
hand. It is the work of the Demiurgus (^rjfiwvpyo^), who by some 
Gnostics is deemed a good being, but of limited power ; by others he 
is thought to be a spirit inimical to the Bythos. This Demiurgus 
is the Jehovah of the Jews. Men’s bodies were formed by him. 
Their souls are of divine origin, which in an unnatural way are 
united to these bodies. 

4. And it is this union of contradictory elements, of the spiritual 
essence with material forms, which is the source of evil. 
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5. The aeon Christ, sent by Bythos, made his appearance in order 
to rescue the imprisoned spirits. According to some Gnostics he 
united himself with the man Jesus ; according to others, he had only 
an ethereal body or the appearance of a body (doketismus). His 
mission was to communicate to souls the knowledge of their higher 
origin. The example, suffering, and crucifixion of Christ are there- 
fore utterly useless. 

6. The Gnostics divide men into three classes : a. Spiritual 
(Uv€fxartKOij Gnostics) ; b. Physical (^vguco^ Catholics) ; c. Material 
fYAiKoti Pagans). The spiritual are capable of the highest knowl- 
edge (yvuxris) ; the physical, alone of faith (irUms) ; whilst the mate- 
rial are hopelessly in the power of matter. 

7. The doctrines of morality are explained in accordance with 
these dogmatical opinions of the Gnostics, so that some professed 
an exaggerated yet often purely physical asceticism ; others, however, 
went on to a formal Antinomianisra. 

It is peculiar to the Gnostics to divide their doctrines into eso- 
teric and exoteric, after the fashion of the pagan mysteries, and to 
couch them in various fantastic figures of speech and in a variety of 
images, which are for the most part borrowed from mythology. 

As far as regards the relationship that Gnosticism bears to Chris- 
tianity, it stands in utter contradiction to it. Gnosticism is a ne- 
gation of positive Christianity. The Gnostics, however, do not 
acknowledge this ; they even maintain that their heresy was taught 
by Christ and his apostles. With this object in view, they mutilated 
the Holy Scriptures, rejecting or falsely interpreting whole chapters, 
and appealing to the new so-named Gospels and Revelations, as also 
to a secret instruction of the apostles, which they claim to have 
received from their own disciples. 1 

§ 27 . Different Forms of Gnosticism . 

1. According to Basilides, who about the year 125 came from 
Smyrna into Egypt, an ineffable Being, a Deity not existing for 
time (to apprjrov — 0co« ovk iS^), created out of nothing the germ 
(irav4TK€ppua rov #co<r/xou) from which the world evolved as the bird 
from the egg. In this germ lay a threefold sonship (vlorrjs rpiftcpijs), 
which constantly aspires after the Primordial Being. But only the 
first completely attained to this. The second wafted upwards on 
the wings of the Holy Spirit, reached but to the outward boundaries ; 

1 Mats uct, Dissert in Iren. libr. 
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while the third remained behind in the germ of the world, and is 
still needing redemption, still awaiting the purification it requires. 
From this germ of the world issued, according to the will of the 
Primordial Being, the first and second Archon, each of whom begot 
a son more perfect than himself. The first Archon created the 
ethereal world, the so-called Ogdoas; but the second formed the 
planetary heaven, the Hebdomas. In the beginning, the first of 
these considered himself the highest God, until he learnt to know 
the other by means of his son, when he submitted himself to him. 
The whole Ogdoas was converted with him, and hereupon in the 
same manner the Hebdomas, from whom knowledge, or the Evangile, 
of three hundred and sixty-five spiritual kingdoms (d/Jpofa?) comes. 
The lowest world developed of itself. 

The third sonship, which had been bound in matter, was also set 
free by Jesus. He was conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and unites the spiritual, physical, and material elements in 
his own being. His mission is to reveal the Unnamable, to purify 
the third sonship, to separate all the elements in order to readjust 
them in their proper places, which is called airoKaraxrraa is. His suffer- 
ings were of no avail. Finally, a great ignorance was occasioned by 
the Ineffable God, that no being might seek for aught that did not 
correspond to his own nature. Many points of this system were 
altered by the disciples of Basilides, the most prominent of whom 
was his own son Isidore. They led dissolute lives. 

2. Much more ingenious is the system taught by Valentin of 
Alexandria, who came to Rome to diffuse his errors in 140. Here 
he was excommunicated, and he died at Cyprus (160). In his 
system the Supreme Being dwelt in an unfathomable abyss, with 
Ewota (thought) or 2ty r\ (silence). They begot Novs, or Mowycviy? 
(intelligence, or the only begotten) and *AA.iy0eia (truth). Intelli- 
gence and truth produced the word (Aoyos) and the life (Zcuiy), who 
in their turn engendered man (*A vOponro?) and the Church (*E#c#cAi^ta). 
The eight aeons form the Ogdoas. Five other pairs of aeons, or 
syzygies, then proceed from Logos and Zoe, and six more from 
Anthropos and Ecclesia. All the thirty aeons together constitute the 
HKrjptofAa (plenitude), to which the Ktvwfia (chaotic void) is opposed. 

The last of the aeons (2<x£ta, or wisdom), impelled by an ardent de- 
sire to ascend to By thos, gave birth to the monster Achamoth (^ Kart* 
c ro<t>(a, inferior knowledge), who created so much disturbance in 
Pleroma that she was expelled by the aeon Horos. In order to re- 
store harmony in Pleroma, Nous (intelligence) and Alethea (truth) 
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engender the aeons Christ and the Holy Ghost; and from all the 
aeons together proceeds the aeon Jesus, or Saviour (2<utt Jp), who is to 
redeem and become the future spouse (Svfvyos) of Achamoth. 

Driven out of Pleroma, Achamoth communicated to Chaos (Kevwfia) 
the seed of life, and gave birth to Demiurgus, who created the world 
out of Chaos as an image of Pleroma, and peopled it with pneu- 
matic, psychic, and material natures. The Demiurgus, believing him- 
self to be the Supreme Being, promised to his chosen people a Messias, 
with whom the Soter Jesus was united in baptism. When Jesus 
shall have brought all the Pneumatics (spiritual men) to a perfect 
knowledge (yvaiors), the Apokatastasis will follow : the Pneumatics 
with Soter and Achamoth will enter Pleroma ; the Psychics will take 
an intermediate place between Pleroma and the physical world ; and 
mere materialists, together with Hyle, will be consumed by fire. 

This system was greatly modified by the numerous disciples of 
Valentin. The most celebrated of these are Secundus, Heracleon, 
Ptolomaeus, and Marcus. 

Akin to the Valentinians is the antinomistic sect of the Egyptian 
Ophites (Naaseni, serpent-worshippers), or those whose sacred sym- 
bol was the serpent. The most important branches of these are the 
Sethites, who traced the origin of the Pneumatics to Seth ; and the 
Cainites, who had a devotion towards all whom the Scriptures 
branded with infamy, from Cain to Judas Iscariot. 

Carpocrates of Alexandria and the African painter Hermogenes 
are rather philosophical sectarians of the Platonic school than Chris- 
tians, although Christ had an honorable place in their system. Ac- 
cording to this system everything proceeds from the Monas (unit), 
and must return to it. The world is the work of rebellious spirits. 
The chief object of man is through the Gnosis (knowledge) to raise 
himself to the Monas, by which he attains mastery over nature and 
spirit ; this is effected by a psychic asceticism. 

The social doctrines as developed by Epiphanes, son of Carpo- 
crates, are subversive of all morality. Epiphanes died at the age of 
seventeen, and was worshipped by his followers with divine honors, 
in the island of Cephalonia. 

The Antitactes and Prodicians indulged in a similar wanton liber- 
tinism, which included witchcraft and fortune-telling. 

According to Saturninus of Antioch, in Syria, the spirit-world 
emanates from the unknown Father (wa rrjp ayvwrroq). The visible 
world was created by seven angels. The human race was partly 
created by angels, and illumined by a spark of divine light from the 
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Most High God ; partly also it was produced by the evil principle 
(6 'laravas) out of the Hyle. Christ had no real body. Marriage 
and the eating of meat was forbidden to the adherents of this sect. 

Bardesanes, a Syrian (about 170), was, according to Eusebius, 
a convert to Christianity from Valentinian-Gnosticism, while Epi- 
phanius makes him an apostate from the Church. Bardesanes had 
a great many followers, who were chiefly attracted by the charming 
hymns composed by himself and his son Harmonius. 

The Valentinian doctrine of the aeons is also contained in the sys- 
tem of Tatian, who was the disciple of Justin the Martyr. Tatian 
became the founder of the Enkratites, or Continentes ; also called 
Hydroparas tatse, or Aquarians. They abstained from marriage and 
animal food, and drank only water, even using it instead of wine at 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

Marcion, who had been excommunicated by his own father, the 
Bishop of Sinope, in Pontus, developed his system at Borne (about 
150) in conjunction with the Syrian Cerdo. He assumed as first 
principles (af>x a 0’ the good God of the Christians (6 0«os &ya 06s), 
the severe Demiurgus of the Jews (6 817/uovpyos SiWos), and after- 
wards probably also an evil one (6 irovrjpos or 8ia/?oAos). But the 
good God was altogether unknown to men, wherefore they adored 
the severe Demiurgus, whose precepts they could not observe. It 
was on this account he set apart the Jewish people, while all the 
rest of the world was sunk in idolatry and vice. 

Marcion gave to his sect an ecclesiastical organization, with 
bishops and priests. Of the Holy Scripture he accepted only the 
Gospel of St. Luke and ten epistles of St. Paul, mutilated and gar- 
bled to be rendered conformable to his system. 

His disciples, Marcus and Apelles, added Valentinian theories to 
his errors. 

§ 28. Manichccism. 

One of the heresies closely connected with that of Gnosticism, 
but which does not rank with the sects founded on Christian- 
ity, is that of Manes. From the two sources whence we derive 
information concerning his life we have contradictory reports, which 
agree, however, in asserting that Mani, or Manes, first promulgated 
his doctrine in Persia ; then, after having travelled through many 
other countries of Asia, he returned to his native land, where at the 
command of Bahuram the Schah, or reigning governor, he was flayed 
alive as a religious impostor (277). 
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His doctrine, which is a compound of elements derived from the 
teaching of Zoroaster, Buddha, and Basilides, on which he strove to 
impress a Christian stamp, is as follows : — 

Two kingdoms stand in opposition, one to the other, — the king- 
dom of light, ruled by God ; and the kingdom pf darkness, or of 
Hyle, which is governed by Satan. 

In the kingdom of light the most perfect repose prevails. In the 
kingdom of darkness, on the contrary, a continual combat was ever 
going on, until the powers of darkness at length combined to make 
a common attack on the kingdom of light. 

In order to defend himself from their attacks, the God of light 
caused the soul of the world (t pv^ airavrwv ) to emanate from him- 
self. This is the original man, who, in union with the five pure 
elements, gained the victory over the Archon of darkness with his 
five impure elements ; but in the strife he lost many rays of light, 
which became mingled with the Hyle, and made these capable of 
receiving a shape. 

Hereupon followed the formation of the visible world by the liv- 
ing Spirit (&v irvtvfia, spiritus potens), who from the pure rays of 
light of the original man formed the sun and moon (Jesus impati- 
bilis), and from the rays appropriated by matter which had been 
rescued from the evil powers formed the remaining creatures of 
nature. 

An image of the world, Mikrokosmos, is man, whom the Archon 
of darkness begot by his wife Nebrod. This man, Adam, who com- 
bines in himself portions of light and of Hyle, is akin alike to the 
good God and to the Archon of darkness. In this first man all the 
rays of light rescued from the original man were united, but are 
again dispersed as generation succeeds generation. 

The object of the revolving world is the liberation of the souls of 
light. Christ came down from his throne in the sun to rescue the 
light enclosed in matter. The apostles, and still more their suc- 
cessors, falsely interpreted and misunderstood his doctrines ; there- 
fore he promised them a Paraclete, who now appeared in the person 
of Manes. 

The Manichseans rejected most of the books of Holy Scripture ; 
they held that the books of the Old Testament were inspired by 
the Demon, and they replaced many of those of the New Testament 
by fabrications of their own. 

The disciples of Manes were divided into the imperfect (“ audi- 
tores,” or hearers) and the perfect (“electi,” perfecti). On these was 
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imposed the obligation of observing the three seals, — seals of the 
mouth, of the hand, and of the bosom (“ signaculum oris, manuum, 
emus ”). 

They had also an exoteric and esoteric mode of worship. Their 
principal feast was a commemoration of the death of Manes, cele- 
brated every March ; it was called the feast of the /%ta, — that is, 
of the teacher’s chair. The perfect — that is, the elect — had a so- 
called baptism and Eucharist. 

The Manichaeans also instituted an ecclesiastical hierarchy, con- 
sisting of a superior, to whom twelve masters and seventy-two 
bishops were subject, and presbyters and deacons, all selected from 
the rank of the elect. 

The Manichaean sect attracted a great number of adherents in the 
Homan Empire, and was still in vogue, though under other names, 
during the Middle Ages. 

§ 29 . The Anti-Trinitarian Sect . 

The Catholic doctrine of the trinity of persons in the unity of 
God’s essential existence gave rise to rationalistic interpretations 
of this holy mystery ; the sects which arose therefrom are divided 
into three classes : — 

1. The Ebionitic or Dynamic Anti-Trinitarians asserted that Christ 
was a mere man in whom resided a higher power. 

To this sect belonged Theodotus, a tanner of Byzantium, who was 
excommunicated by Pope Victor. His disciples were Asclepiadotos 
and the broker Theodotus. Even the Confessor Natalis was led into 
this error, and became their bishop. But he was soon undeceived, 
and sought for readmission into the Church. Arteinon, who affirmed 
that the doctrine of the divinity of Christ had been first introduced 
under Pope Zephyrinus (202-218), does not essentially differ from 
the preceding sect. 

The proud and effeminate Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch 
(261), who also taught that Christ, though supernaturally bom of a 
virgin, was a mere man in whom the divine Logos dwelt, — not, 
however, as a person, but as a power, — was in 269 convicted by Pres- 
byter Malchion of error, at a synod in Antioch, and deposed by the 
assembled bishops. But the condemned man found a protector in 
Queen Zenobia of Palmyra, and continued in quiet possession of his 
see until 272, when the Emperor Aurelian put an end to Zenobia’s 
government. His sect lasted to the fourth century. 
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2. To the second class belong the so-called Patri-Passionists or 
Monarchians, who taught that the one true person of the Divinity had 
appeared in Christ. 

Such errors were held by Praxeas of Asia Minor, who under Mar- 
cus Aurelius had been a confessor of the faith. He first taught 
them at Rome about 200 ; then in Africa, where he was opposed by 
Tertullian. He afterwards retracted his errors. 

The same was taught by Noetus of Smyrna, who lived towards 
the end of the second century. His disciple Epigonus transplanted 
these errors to Rome ; and at the time of Pope Zephyrinus, Cleo- 
menes was at the head of the whole party. The famous Libyan 
Sabellius took his place at a later date. This latter was excom- 
municated by Pope Callistus, with Hippolytus, his opponent, who 
went to the opposite extreme, making the Son inferior to the Father 
(Subordinationism). Hippolytus was reconciled to the Church before 
he died. 

The Sabellian heresy differed from that of Noetus in this : namely, 
that Sabellius assumed that the Holy Ghost existed, and also a Trias, 
a threefold manifestation, — not, however, as in the essential being of 
God, but only in the relations God had established between himself 
and the world and mankind. These three different modes of mani- 
festation or of operation (wpotronra) are otherwise called Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost (Modalism). Pope Callistus was erroneously 
charged with Sabellianism by such opponents of Sabellius as denied 
the eternal personality of the Son. 

As this heresy created a great excitement in the Libyan Pen- 
tapolis, St. Dionysius the Great of Alexandria (4- 264) wrote against 
it ; but, having made use of some inaccurate expressions in his con- 
troversial treatises, concerning the personal distinction of the Logos 
from his Father, he was accused before Pope Dionysius of denying 
the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father. The Pope, at a 
synod in 262, condemned the faulty expressions of Bishop Dionysius, 
whereupon the Alexandrian retracted the words which had been 
misunderstood, and declared positively that he believed the Son to 
be consubstantial (6/*.oowrio$) aud co-eternal with the Father. 

3. A compromise between the Dynamists and the Patri-Passion- 
ists seems to have been attempted by Bishop Beryllus of Bostra, in 
Arabia. According to Eusebius, he taught that previous to his in- 
carnation Christ did not exist as a person apart from the Father ; 
neither had he, after his incarnation, a divinity proper to himself, 
but only such as dwelt in him from the Father. He also denied that 

VOL. i. 7 
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Christ had a human soul. It is not unlikely that he held the opin- 
ion afterwards defended by Apollinaris, that the place of the human 
soul in Christ was temporarily taken by the divine Logos. Being 
refuted by Origen at the Synod of Bostra (244), Beryllus willingly 
retracted his errors. 

§ 30. The Montanists and the Aloc/i . — Chiliasm. 

Montanus, a native of Ardaban in Phrygia, before he embraced 
Christianity (150), was probably a priest of Cybele. He claimed 
to be the powerful organ of the Paraclete, and to have the mission 
of leading the Church to its full and perfect development. Two 
eccentric women — who, like their leader, claimed that they possessed 
the gift of prophecy — joined him. These pseudo-prophets soon 
found followers. Even the excommunication pronounced against 
them by the Bishop of Asia Minor could not set bounds to the in- 
crease of their sect. Montanus and the two women sought to bring 
over the Pope (Eleutheros or Victor ?) to their side. But the expo- 
sition of their doctrine, made to him by Praxeas at the right moment, 
prevented their being readmitted into the Church. 

The Montanists, also called Pepuzians (from Pepuz, in Phrygia) 
and Cataphrygians, differed from the Church less in their doctrine 
than in their discipline, which Montanus claimed to have brought to 
perfection ; therefore they called their sect the Church of the Holy 
Ghost, and claimed for themselves the distinction of being spiritual 
men (pneumatici), separated from the Catholic (psychici) by reject- 
ing second marriage as adultery, by introducing long and severe fasts, 
and by other hyper-rigoristic obligations, such as the prohibition to 
flee from persecution, the rejection of outward adornment and of 
worldly knowledge. Any one who had committed a grievous sin 
after baptism might be admitted to ecclesiastical penance, but should 
forever remain excluded from communion with the Church. Many 
Montanists were believers in Chiliasm ; others fell into the errors 
of Noetus. The last edict against this obstinate sect appeared under 
Justinian, in 530. 

The most prominent man among them was Tertullian, who joined 
them about 200, and who, finding the adherents split into different 
parties, endeavored to reduce their various errors into a system. 

Closely connected with the Montanists is the sect called, by Epi- 
phanius, the Alogi. These, according to Dollinger, are a branch of 
the Montanists, who did not deny the divinity of Christ, although 
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they rejected the doctrine of the Logos. Others take the Alogi to 
be Anti-Montanists and Ebionistic Anti-Trinitarians. 

Chiliasm is an erroneous opinion of Jewish origin. In the early 
times of the Church it was received by many, and even by some of 
the Fathers, who, however, excluded the immoral views. The Chili- 
asts imagine that Christ, after vanquishing Antichrist and his fol- 
lowers, and freeing the earth from the curse of sin, will for the space 
of one thousand years (Apoc. xx. 1) continue to reign on earth with 
the resuscitated just, after which lapse of time the general resurrec- 
tion and the last judgment will occur. 

This expectation of a future millennium was highly favored by 
Papias. It was opposed by the presbyter Cajus (-f 220) and by the 
catechetical school of Alexandria. 

Hieraclas, an Egyptian ascetic, taught Gnostic and Montanistic 
errors. He rejected marriage, denied the resurrection, and believed 
that children who died before attaining knowledge did not enter 
heaven. 



§ 31. Refutation of Heresies. 

In order to show the falsity of heresies in a manner clearly to 
be understood by all, the Fathers and writers of the Church were 
not content with scientific arguments drawn from reason, but prin- 
cipally endeavored to prove that heresy was in contradiction to the 
doctrine of Christ and of the apostles ; to which they added the rule 
of faith, by means of which the truth or falsehood of any doctrine 
may be securely decided on. 

This rule of faith is Apostolical Tradition, which the Fathers 
of the Church always opposed to heresy. St. Irenaeus (Adv. haer.) 
and Tertullian (De praescript. haeret.) have specially distinguished 
themselves by deducing and demonstrating this principle of tra- 
dition. Their principal views on the subject are the following : — 

The Church of Christ is, as expressed by her name “ Catholic 
Church,” the one 1 institution for salvation which is to endure to 
the end of time, which embraces all nations, and to which every 
one must belong who is seeking to save his soul. 2 

The vital principle of this Church is faith,* which Christ com- 

1 Cyp. De imitate eecl. 

2 Cyp . 1. c. c. 6. Habere jam non potest Deum patrern, qui ecclesiam non habet 
matrem. Cf. Ep. 74, c. 7. 

8 Iren. iii. 24, 1. Hoc enim ecclesiae creditum est Dei munus (scl. fides) quem- 
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mitted to the apostles, and the apostles to the Church. 1 Therefore 
the Church alone is in possession of the pure and the whole truth, 
since the apostles had neither a secret 2 (esoteric) doctrine, nor did 
they accommodate themselves to the opinions of their hearers, but 
rather, complying with the command of their Divine Master, have 
they labored to communicate the whole treasure of faith as the 
common good to all men. 

Therefore the Church, coming down from the apostles, not only 
possesses the truth in its original purity and fulness, but that purity 
and fulness are guaranteed, (1) By the uninterrupted succession of 
bishops coming down from the apostles, and as it were protracting 
their lives # until the present time ; (2) By the never-ceasing assist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost, 4 who protects the Church against error. 

The proper bearers and teachers of the truths of faith are the 
bishops, who have received the sure chrism of truth, together with 
the episcopal succession. Without bishops there is no Church. 4 
The faithful can only in so far bear witness to the apostolic tradi- 
tion as they themselves are subordinate to their bishops. 2 

Among ail the bishops, the Bishop of Rome possesses the highest 
authority in teaching. He is the head and central point of the 
Universal Church, and to his teaching all other churches or their 
bishops must conform. 7 It is by this unity in teaching that all 
the churches preserve the apostolic tradition, 2 since the churches 
singly constitute but one whole, as the rays of the sun or the 

branches of a tree. 9 This is also seen from the fact that all the 

admodum ad inspirationem plasmationi, ad hoc, ut omnia membra percipientia 
vivificentur. 

1 Iren . Adv. haer. iii. 4, 1. Tantae igitur os ten si ones cum sint, non oportet 
adhue quaere re apud alios veritatem, quam facile est ab ecclesia sumere ; cum apostoli, 
quasi iu de{x>sitorium dives, plenissime in earn contulerint omnia, quae sint veritatis : 
uti omnis quicunque velit, sumat ex ea potum vitae. Cf. iii. 5, 1. 

2 Iren . iii. 14, 2. 8 Tcrt. De praescr. haeret. c. 20, 32. 

4 Iren. iii. 24, 1. Ubi enim ecclesia, ibi et spiritus Dei, illic ecclesia et omnis 

gratia : spiritus autem veritas. 

6 Cyp . Ep. 66, c. 8. Ubi episcopus ibi ecclesia. 

8 Iren. iii. 4, 1, 2. 

7 Iren. iii. 3, 2. See § 21. 

8 Tcrt. De praescr. haeret. c. 82. Ut roulto posteriores (scl. ecclesiae), quae 
denique quotidie instituuntur : tamen in eadem fide conspirantes, non minus apos- 
tolicae deputantur pro consanguinitate doctrinae. 

9 Cyp. De unit. eccl. c. 5. Ecclesia quoque una est, quae in multitudinem latius 
incremento foecunditatis extenditur. Quoinodo soli* multi radii sed lumen uuum ; 
et rami arboris multi, sed robur unum tenaci radice fundatum ; et cum de fonte uno 
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siugle churches agree perfectly on the articles of faith, from which 
it follows that faith is not a compound formed of private opinions, 
but an apostolic tradition . 1 

The criterion of the truth or falsity of any doctrine is therefore 
its agreement with the faith of the apostolical 2 Church and of all 
the churches that are in union with the Roman Church ; for a doc- 
trine is only true and of apostolic origin in the measure in which it 
agrees with these churches, while one that is new and false , 8 not 
being in harmony with these churches, must be rejected. 

This standard and criterion of the true faith must be applied to 
every one who brings his subjective opinions 4 to place them in the 
stead of the God-revealed faith, thereby to disturb 6 the unity. 
Such persons must be challenged to prove the antiquity of their 
doctrine as coming down to them through the unbroken succession 
of their bishops, and as thus being identified with the teachings of 
the apostolic churches, and especially with that of the Roman 
Church . 6 But since the adherents of the various forms of heresy, 

rivi plurimi defluuut, numerositas licet diffusa videatur exundantis copiae largitate, 
anitas tamen servatur in origine ... sic et ecclesia Domini luce perfusa }>er orbem 
tot u m radios suos porrigit ; unum tamen lumen est, quod ubique diffunditur, nec 
unitas corporis separatur. Ramos suos in universam terrain copia ubertatis extendit, 
profluentes largiter rivos latius ex pandit ; unum tamen caput est et origo una, et 
una mater foecuuditatis successibus copiosa. Illius foetu nascimur, illius lacte nu- 
trimur, spiritu ejus animamur. 

1 Tert. c. 2S. Ecquid verisimile est, ut tot ac tantae in unam fidem erraverint ? 
Nullus inter multos eventus unus est. Exitus variasae debuerat ordinem doctrinae 
ecclesiarum. Ceterum quod apud multos unum invenitur, non est erratum. 

* Iren. iii. 4, 1. Et si de aliqua modica quaestione disceptatio esset, nonne 
oporteret in antiquissimas recurrere ecclesias, in quibus apostoli conversati sunt, et ab 
eis de praeseuti quaestione sumere quod certum et re liquidum est ? 

* Tert. De praescr. c. 21. Constat proinde, omnem doctrinam quae cum illis 
ecdesiis apostolicis, matricibus et originalibus fidei, conspiret, veritati deputandam ; 
sine dubio tenentem, quod ecclesia ab apostolis, apostoli a Christo, Christus a Deo 
accepit. Reliqnam vero omnem doctrinam de raendacio praejudicandam ; quae 
sapiat contra veritatem ecclesiarum et apostolorum, et Christi, et Dei. 

4 Iren. iii. 12, 7. Arguuntur vero isti (scl. haeretici) non quidem apostolorum, 
ted suae malat sententiae esse discipnli. Propter hoc autem et variae sententiae sunt 
uniuscujusque eorum, recipientis errorem, quern adraodum capiebant. Ecclesia vero 
per universuro mundurn ab apostolis firmum habens initium, in una et eadem de 
Deo et de Filio ejus perseverat sententia. 

* Iren. iv. 33, 7. Magnum et gloriosum corpus Christi conscindunt et dividunt, 
et quantum in ipsis est, interficiunt (scl. haeretici). 

* Cf. Cyp. De unit. eccl. c. 3. Hoc (the falsification of truth) eo tit . . . dum 
sd veritatis origine m non reditur nec caput quaeritur nec magisterii coelestis doctrina 
servatur. 
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which are without exception of a later origin 1 and bear the stamp 
of disunion and of mutability, 8 cannot afford the proof required of 
them, 8 they fall back on the Holy Scriptures, claiming them to be 
the only source of faith. 

But this appeal avails nothing; for (1) The Scriptures are the 
property of the Church, and the tradition which is necessary to ex- 
plain them is older than those Scriptures ; 4 (2) The interpretation 
of the Scriptures is included in the office of the Church, 8 which is 
authorized by Christ to teach and explain his doctrine ; 6 (3) Heretics 
garble their own Bibles, reject some of the books, and give untrue 
explanations of many passages. 7 

§ 32. Action and Teaching of the Church respecting Heresy . 

The attacks made by heretics on different articles of faith com- 
pelled the apostles, in the first place, and, later on, the Fathers and 
writers of the Church, clearly to expound and fundamentally to 
defend these doctrines. 

There was a special necessity for them to defend and establish 

1 Iren. iii. 4, 3 ; v. 20, 1. Omnes ii valde posteriores sunt quam episcopi, quibns 
apostoli tradiderunt ecclesias. Tert. De praescr. c. 34, 35. Cyp. De unit. ecd. 
c. 12. 

2 Ign. Ant. ad trail, c. 11. Tert . De praescr. c. 40. Cyp. De unit. eccl. c. 3 : 
Haereses invenit et schismata (ad. diabolus) quibus subverteret fidem, veritatem cor- 
rnmperet, scinderet unit a tern. Of. c. 19. Eus. H. E. iv. 7. 

8 Iren. iii. 24, 2. Alienati vero a veritate, digne in omni volutantur errore, 
flnctuati ab eo, aliter atque aliter per tempora de iisdem sentientes, et nun- 
quam sententiam stabilitam habentes ; sopliistae verborum magis volentes esse 
quam discipuli veritatis. Cf. v. 20, 2. Tert. De praescr. c. 14, 42 : Scliisma est 
nnitas ipsis (scl. haereticis). 

4 Iren. iii. 1, 2 sqq. Tert. De praescr. c. 19. 

a Tert. De praescr. c. 37. Si enim haeretici sunt, Christiani esse non possunt ; 
non a Christo habendo, quod, de sua electione sectati, haereticorum nomine admittunt. 
Ita non Christiani, nullnm jus capiunt Christianarum litterantm, ad quos merito 
dicendura est : Qui estis ? quando, et unde venistis ? quid in meo agitis, non mei ? 

• Iren. iv. 26, 5. Ibi discere oportet veritatem, apud quos est ea quae est ab 
apostolis successio. ... Hi enim . . . fidem custodiunt . . . et scripturas sine 
periculo nobis exponunt. Cf. iv. 33, 8. 

7 Iren. iii. 11, 1 sqq. Tert. De praescr. c. 17: Haeresis non recipit quasdam 
scripturas ; et si quas recipit, non recipit integras adjectionibus et detractionibus ad 
disposition em instituti sui intervertit. Et si aliquatenus integras praestat nihilo- 
minus diversas expositiones commentata convertit. Cf. c. 38. Eus. H. E. v. 28. 
Oyp. De unit. eccl. : Comiptores evangelii atque interpretes falsi. Tert. De praescr. 
c. 23 : Credant sine scripturis, ut contra scripturas credant (scl. haeret.). 
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the unity, indivisibility, and absolute perfection of God against the 
pagans and dualistic Gnostics; as also to proclaim the unity and 
trinity 1 of God, the consubstantiality and distinctive personality of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in view of the contradictory doctrines 
of the Anti-Trinitarian Monarchi&ns and Subordinationists. Fur- 
ther, in course of time it became necessary clearly to define the 
scientific use of words in speaking of the dogmas of the Holy Trinity 
and of the Incarnation, in order to prevent further misunderstanding 
and inaccuracies. 

The Fathers also brought forward in forcible language the whole 
history of the creation, of matter and spirit produced from nothing, 
affirming that this creation was good ; as also that the whole world 
was sustained and governed by God, in confutation of the emanis- 
tic and pantheistic theories of the Gnostics. 

Then, following the example of St. John, the Fathers were not less 
zealous in combating the two extremes of Ebionitism and Doketism, 
by proving the true divinity and humanity of Christ, with their 
hypostatic union. 

Finally, the Holy Fathers were obliged clearly to establish that 
man is an image of God, that he consists of soul and body, that he 
has free will ; they also had to defend the doctrine of original sin, 
and to define the nature of sin, in view of the Gnostic errors. 

By such explanations and such courses as these, ecclesiastical 
writers, albeit it may be true that they did not always find 
suitable words for the expression of Christian truth, produced a 
mass of valuable testimony to the real doctrines of the Church, 
which also found a corresponding exponent in the ancient hymns, 
public prayers, in artistical representations and monuments, as also 
in the symbols of faith, denominated creeds. The most ancient of 
these is the Apostles’ Creed. Beside which there exist many 
symbols framed for individual churches. 

III. WORSHIP AND DISCIPLINE. 

§ 33 . The Holy Sacraments. — Baptism and Confirmation. — Conr 
troversy on the Validity of Baptism when conferred by Heretics. 

In apostolic times holy baptism, the effects of which are expressed 
by the very names — regeneration, water of life, divine fountain, and 
the like — which the Holy Fathers applied to it, was conferred imme^ 

1 See § 23. Tert. adv. Prax. c. 21 : Trinitas unius Divinitatis. 
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diately on such persons as professed belief in Christ (Acts viii. 37 ; x. 
47 ; xvi. 15, 33). At a later period those who desired to be baptized 
were made to wait a longer time, till they were instructed in Chris- 
tian truth, and were prepared to receive duly this great sacrament. 
They were received as catechumens, with prayer, and the laying on 
of hands. 

Since the fourth century catechumens (KaTrjxovpcvoi) have been 
divided into three classes, — “ audientes ” ( aKpvwfLsvoi), hearers ; 
u genuflectentes ” (yofowcA/vovTcs), genuflectors ; u competentes aut 
electi 99 ((fxariCo/ievoi), competent or elect. 

A short time before baptism was administered, they were instructed 
in the symbol of faith (the Apostles’ Creed) and the Lord’s Prayer 
(the Our Father ). 

Baptism, which was preceded by a formal renunciation of Satan, 1 
was administered by a threefold immersion in the water, in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 2 This 
threefold immersion, however, was by no means absolutely necessary 
for the validity of the sacrament, which in cases of necessity, as of 
sickness, was also administered by pouring water over the person 
to be baptized, or even by sprinkling 8 (“ baptismus clinicorum,” the 
baptism of the bedridden). Deacons were by, to assist the men or 
boys ; deaconesses, 4 to assist women and girls. The baptismal water 
received a special consecration for this purpose. 6 In the beginning, 
baptism could be conferred anywhere ; later on, baptisteries were 
erected for this purpose. Ordinarily the bishop himself was the 
administrator of this sacrament ; but priests and deacons conferred 
it by his authority, and in case of necessity even laymen 8 were 
allowed to baptize. The principal days set apart for the solemn 
administration of baptism were Holy Saturday and the Vigil of Pen- 
tecost, to which the Orientals added, in after times, the feast of the 
Epiphany. It is probable that the origin of sponsors, mentioned in 
the second century, dates back to the apostolic age. Also, from the 
earliest times, the power of expiating sin was attributed to the 
baptism of blood 7 and of desire. 8 A peculiar custom was that of 
being baptized for the dead (1 Cor. xv. 29). 

1 Tert. De coron. mi lit. c. 3 ; De spectao. c. 4. Cyp. Ep. 76. 

2 Just. Apol. i. 61. 8 Cyp. Ep. 76. Cf. de Rossi , Rom. ii. 334. 

4 Const. A]K)st. iii. 15. 6 Cyp. Ep. 70. 

8 Tert. De bapt. c. 17 : Baptismus aeque Dei census ab omnibus exerceri potest. 
Cf. C<mc. ii. lib. (305), c. 38. 

7 Cyp . Ep. 73. 8 Cyp. Ep. 73. 
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It is true that the baptism of children in the apostolic ages cannot 
be proved decisively from the Holy Scriptures, but the Holy Fathers 1 
positively affirm it. Many catechumens deferred their baptism until 
they were in imminent danger of death, either for fear that they 
could not comply with the duties of the Christian religion or from 
other cause. The newly baptized received the kiss of peace, and, 
in some districts, a mixture of milk and honey. An anointing with 
oil also took place at baptism. 

But this anointing is to be distinguished from that accompany- 
ing the sacrament of confirmation, 2 which in former times was for 
the most part conferred immediately after baptism. The rite of 
this sacrament consisted in prayer, laying on of hands by the bishop, 
and anointing with holy oil (^pur/ia). If the bishop could not per- 
sonally administer baptism, he gave confirmation later on. 

In the third century a controversy, which was far from insignifi- 
cant, arose concerning the validity of baptism conferred by heretics.* 
A synod held at Carthage between 218 and 222, under Bishop Agrip- 
pinus, and two Oriental synods, — that of Synuada and that of loo- 
mum (230 and 235), — ordered that heretics who sought to re-enter 
the Church should be re-baptized : while other churches followed 
the contrary practice. 

As all the bishops of Africa were not willing to submit to the de- 
cision of these councils, eighteen Numidian bishops referred the 
question as to the validity of baptism by heretics to the decision 
of a Carthaginian synod, held in 255. The thirty-one bishops pres- 
ent at this syuod, over which St. Cyprian presided, decided that 
baptism conferred by heretics is not valid; they held that the 
validity of the sacrament was dependent on the worthiness of the 
minister, although they had to admit that ancient custom was 
against their opinion. Another synod of seventy-one bishops con- 
firmed this decision in the following year, when the acts of these 
synods were sent to Rome. Pope Stephen, however, who had already 
defended the validity of baptism conferred by heretics, against the 
bishops of Asia Minor, forbade the re-baptism of heretics, and com- 
manded that the ancient tradition respecting their reception into 

1 Orig. in Rom. v. 6 : Ecelesia ab apostolis traditionem suscepit, etiam parvulis 
baptism um dare. On the general custom of baptizing children in the third century, 
see Cyp. Ep. 59. 

2 Tert. De bapt. c. 7, 8. Dehinc (after baptism) manus imponitur per benedic- 
tionem advocans et invitans Spiritum sanctum. 

* Cyp . Ep. 69-75. Eus. vii. 3 sqq. 
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the Church should be observed. 1 He firmly insisted on this his 
declaration, although the arguments he adduced may not have been 
the most solid and profound. 

Immediately after, or perhaps even before, receiving the letter 
from the Pope, St. Cyprian convoked a third synod of eighty-seven 
bishops, who unanimously agreed with his views, and communicated 
the acts of the synod on this subject to Bishop Firmilian. Cyprian, 
however, and Stephen (+ 257), never entirely broke with each other ; 
and under Stephen’s successor St. Dionysius of Alexandria succeeded 
in restoring a good understanding between the Apostolic See and 
the church of Carthage. 2 

The question was finally set at rest by the synods of Arles (314) 
and of Nice (325), who decided according to the views held by the 
Pope. This matter was afterwards more thoroughly sifted, and 
the ancient practice theologically defended, by St. Augustine in his 
controversy with the Donatists. 

§ 34. Celebration of the Holy Eucharist . 

The central poiqt of all worship was the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, in which, according to the words of St. Hippolyte, 8 “ the 
precious and immaculate body and blood of Christ are daily conse- 
crated and offered up on the mystical and divine table, in commemo- 
ration of that ever memorable table at which the mysterious and 
divine banquet first took place.” 

The doctrine contained in this passage is that of the whole Chris- 
tian Church of antiquity, namely : — 

1. The real presence of Christ in the most holy sacrament of the 
altar, which the most ancient Fathers * declare in such clear terms, 
and which besides is understood by the very names applied to it, — 
"A pro? tov dcov, bread of God {Ign. ad Eph.) ; “ Sanctum,” the Holy 
One; “Corpus Domini,” the body of the Lord {Tertvllian ) ; — also 
in the effects 6 which in the most ancient Christian documents are 

1 Cyp. Ep. 74. The Pope ordained: 8i quis ergo a quacunque haeresi venerit ad 
nos, nihil innovetur nisi quod traditum est, ut manus illi impouatur in poenitentiam, 
cum ipsi haeretici proprie alterutrum ad se venientes non baptizent, sed comrauniceut 
tan turn. 

2 Cf. Cyp. Ep. 82. See, on the controversy of baptism by heretics, Mignc , Cursus 
patrol, tom. iii. col. 1009 sqq. 

8 In Prov. ix. 1. 

8 La perpetuite de la foi de l’eglise touchant l’eucharistie, tom. iv. 4. Paris, 1704. 

6 Tcrt . De praescr. c. 36 : Fidem eucharistia pascit. Cyp. Ep. 64 : Cum ad hoc 
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attributed to the Holy Eucharist, and which are expressed in the sym- 
bolical pictures of catacombs 1 in the most unequivocal language. 

2. The sacrificial character of the Holy Eucharist is in like man- 
ner taught by the ancient Fathers in their very nomenclature, — 0v otu 
(sacrifice), 7rpo<r<£opd (oblation), &upa (gift) ; “ oblatio,” “ sacrificium 
dominicura,” etc. ; 2 — in the comparison wherewith they liken it to 
the offering of Melchisedec ; a in the appeal made by the Fathers 4 
to Malachi i. 11 ; nay, in the accusation made by the pagans them- 
selves, that the Christians held bloody feasts in their assemblies, 6 — 
banqueted after a Thyestic fashion. According to St. Justin,® the 
celebration of the Eucharistic sacrifice took place in the following 
manner : — 

First, several prayers were offered up, and passages from Scripture 
read, on which the bishop gave a homily (“ missa catechumenorum ”). 
This ended the Mass of the catechumens, who had then to retire ; 
and the Mass of the faithful began. Then these faithful rose again 
to pray, and gave each other the kiss of peace. This was followed 
by the presentation to the bishop of bread, wine, and water 7 mixed, 
over which he pronounced the words of cousecration ; 8 that is, he 
spoke over them the words used by our Lord in instituting this 
sacrifice at the Last Supper. All the people then answered Amen. 
After the bishop’s communion, the deacons distributed the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ to all the faithful present (“missa fidelium”). 
They then carried Holy Communion to those absent, from sickness 
or imprisonment. 

fiat eucharistia, lit possit aecipientibus esse tutela, qnos tutos esse contra advcrsarium 
volumus munimento Dominicae saturitatia annemus ; nam quomodo docemus aut 
provocanms co9, in confessione nominis sanguinem siium fundere, si eis militaturis 
Chriati sanguinem denegamus ? aut quo modo ad martvrii poculum idoneos faeimus, 
si non eoa prius ad hibendum in ecclesia poculum Domini jure communications 
admittimus ? . . . Primo idoneus esse non potest ad martyrium, qui ab ecclesia 
non armatur ad praelium : et mens deficit, quarn non recepta eucharistia erigit et 
accendit. 

1 On the symbol of the tx^vt, cf. Aug . Civ. Dei, xviii. 13 ; Confess, xiii. 23. 
Solemnitateni . . . qua file piscis exhibetur, quern levatum de profundo terra pia 
comedit. 

2 Iren. Adv. haer. iv. 19, 4 : Verbum quod offertur Deo. Cyp. Ep. 54. 

8 Cyp. Ep. 63. 4 Just. Dial. c. Trypho. c. 117. 

6 Minus. Felix , 1. c. c. 9. 

• Apol. i. 65 sqq. 

7 Iren. v. 1, 3. Cyp. Ep. 63. 

8 Just. Apol. i. 66. Iren, v. 2, 3 : 'Or ore o0v sal Ketcpapbov ror^piov sal 6 yeyovCn 

iprrot inSix eTal rov 0foO sal ytverat if evxupiOTla aup a XpieroO. 
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The bread used in the Eucharist was partly leavened, partly un- 
leavened. In the beginning, the faithful received Holy Communion 
every day under both species. Yet some facts prove that sometimes 
it was given under one species alone, both inside and outside the 
Church. 1 The people received it in their hands. Bishops used to 
send it to one another as a sign of communion. 

From very early times the holy sacrifice of the Mass was offered 
up for the dead, for the salvation of the living, at the celebration 
of a marriage, and in honor of the martyrs. It was usually a bishop 
who undertook the office ; but the priests could also celebrate Mass, 
either with the bishop or without him. That the Christians at 
their religious services sang psalms and hymus, is related not only 
by Justin and Tertullian, but also by the pagan governor Pliny, in 
his official letter to Trajan. 

In accordance with 1 Cor. x. 16, the ancient Fathers often call 
the Holy Eucharist Eulogy (cuAoyia). Since the fourth century 
such portions of bread as were blessed during Mass served partly for 
the support of clergy, partly for distribution at the conclusion of the 
service among such of the faithful as had not received communion, 
like the avri&apa of the Greeks. These were also called Eulogia. 

In the apostolic ages the services concluded with Agapae, or 
love-feasts. These, albeit of apostolic origin, were suppressed in the 
fourth century, on account of the abuses to which they gave rise. 2 

The oldest liturgy is that contained in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
and is called the Clementine Liturgy. This in its essential points 
is the one that was instituted by the apostles after the example of 
Christ. This is manifest from the connection it bears to the Jewish 
Paschal ritual. 

§ 35. The Sacrament of Penance . — Penitential Discipline . — 
Schism of Felicissimus and Novatian . 

Those Christians who had lost the grace of baptism by mortal 
sin could obtain the remission of their sins by penance (“baptis- 
mus laboriosus ”), which was also called the second plank after ship- 
wreck of the soul (“ secunda post naufragium animae tabula ”). 

1 Examples of communion under one species are, that of the communion of the her- 
mit Serapion (Dion. Alex. ap. Ens. vi. 44), and that of communion in private houses 
(Tert. Ad uxor. ii. 5) : Non sciet maritus (scl. ethnicus), quid secreto ante omnem 
cibutn gustes ? et si sciyerit panem, non ilium credit esse, qui dicitur. 

2 Tert. Apol. c. 30. 
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Sins were divided into two classes, according to their degree of 
grievousness, — deadly, or mortal sins (“crimina mortalia,” apafnrp 
fmra 0avaro<t>opa) ; and venial, or lesser sins (“communia ”). 1 For 
the remission of sins, contrition, confession, and satisfaction were 
required. The entire act of penance — often, however, simply the 
manifestation of sins — was called confession (c£ofu>Aoyipn?). 

All sins, even the secret ones, were matter of confession 2 (“mate- 
ria confessionis ”). Confession itself was either public or secret. 
Only grievous sins publicly committed were obliged to be mani- 
fested publicly before the bishop, the clergy, and the whole commu- 
nity (? whether after private confession). Secret sins were subject 
to the advice of the confessor, and at his command had to be con- 
fessed in public, either wholly or in part.* The penance to be per- 
formed was also either secret or public. Those whose grievous sius 
were known publicly, had to do public penance. Those whose sins, 
although grievous, were unknown to the public, were not compelled 
to this kind of penance ; but they might of their own free will join 
themselves to the public penitents, or even be exhorted so to do by 
their confessor . 4 

In the ancient Church public penance for great crimes was per- 
mitted only once ; and from it neither apostates, adulterers, nor 
murderers were excluded. Their readmission generally took place 
on the death-bed ; but the penitentiary discipline was not yet uni- 
form throughout the Church. Pope Zephyrinus commanded that 
after having fulfilled the prescribed satisfaction, adulterers should 
be again admitted to the communion of the Church. Callistus was 
still more lenient in his ordinances ; and at the time of St. Cyprian, 
his letters attest that all sinners were admitted to penance, and, 
having acquitted themselves of this obligation, were readmitted to 
communion with the Church. Still some churches continued to 
deny readmission to apostates, and refused them Holy Communion. 
It belonged to the bishop to impose public penance, and to specify 
the way in which it should be performed. As long as the time 



1 Orig. Horn. xv. in Levitic. n. 2. 

* Orig . Horn. iii. iu Levitic. n. 4 : Si quid in occulto gerimns, si quid in sermone 
solo vel etiam intra cogitatwnum accrtta commisimus, cuncta necesse est publican, 
cuncta proferri. Cyp. Ep. 11. 

* Origen speaks very plainly on the public confession of secret sins (Horn. ii. on 
the Thirty -seventh Psalm.) Tert. De poenit. c. 3, 10. 

4 Tert . 1. c. 9, 10. Whether all secret grievous sins were subjected to public 
penance is disputed. 
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lasted duriug which public penance was to be performed, the peni- 
tents were obliged to abstain from all amusements. 

Sacramental absolution from veuial sins, as also from mortal 
secret sins, was given by the priest who had heard the confession ; 
yet public sinners were frequently summoned before the bishop and 
his presbytery for the sake of receiving absolution, after paving 
made their confession. The solemn ceremony of bestowing peace 
(“ pax ”) — that is, the reconciliation of the penitent and permitting 
him to receive the Holy Eucharist — was performed by the bishop 
himself or his vicar, after the public penance had been duly accom- 
plished. Exceptions were made in the case of severe sickness, in 
times of persecution, and the like. 

After the persecution of Decius, priests were intrusted with the di- 
rection of the penitentiary discipline. The public penitents were then 
separated into four classes, — “dentes” or “hiemantes” (7rpo#cAcuWcs, 
X«ifiatovTcs), “ audientes ” (cucpoco/to oi), “ genuflectentes ” or “ sub- 
strati” (yovuKXiVovrc?, vtro7ri7rrovTc>), and “ consistentes ” ((ruvurrdfJL€voi ) . 

Clerics of high rank who had been guilty of grievous sin were 
deposed, and only admitted to the communion of the laity (“ ad com- 
munionem laicalem ”). Whether they also were subjected to public 
penance is a disputed point. As a rule, the time of penance lasted 
long ; it was, however, occasionally abridged, either from the penitent 
exhibiting extraordinary contrition, or at the intercession of martyrs 
languishing in prison and about to suffer death for the faith. This 
last cause of indulgence having in course of time become abused, 
some zealous bishops protested against the too frequent or too 
inconsiderate presentation of such petitions. 

St. Cyprian's earnestly expressed disapproval of the misuse of 
these commendatory petitions (“ libelli ”) of the martyrs gave rise to 
a strong opposition to him during his life, which, being fomented 
and encouraged by five priests who had objected to his election as 
bishop, broke out into a formal schism during the absence of St. 
Cyprian from Carthage. 

The deacon Felicissimus, who had been excommunicated by 
Cyprian, put himself at the head of this schism. He was joined 
by some of the fallen (“lapsi”) who had been irregularly readmit- 
ted, as. also by some confessors who were augry that St. Cyprian 
had rejected their petitions. 

The return of St. Cyprian, who at a synod excommunicated the 
leaders of this schism and issued new instructions respecting the 
readmission of the fallen (which instructions were entirely in 
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accordance with the Roman practice), did not succeed in fully re- 
storing peace. The schismatic party stood its ground for a time 
under the anti-bishop Fortunatus, whom the notorious presbyter 
Novatus eudeavored to have acknowledged in Rome. 

Then came another rupture. This time the ^ schismatics were 
headed by Novatian, a rigorist presbyter, who, being displeased with 
the mildness and moderation of Pope Cornelius, set himself up as 
anti-Pope at the instigation of No vatu s, and let himself be conse- 
crated by three Italian bishops. He succeeded by unworthy means 
in gaining many adherents and even in deceiving some bishops. 
The members of this sect assumed the name of the Pure (*a#apoi). 
They deuied all hope of pardon to the lapsed, and rebaptized those 
who joined their sect. One part of them rejected second marriage. 
This schism extended itself far beyond Rome, and did not entirely 
disappear till the seventh century. 

§ 36. Matrimony. — The Discipline of the Secret . 

As a rule, the marriages of Christians were contracted in the pres- 
ence of the bishop, as is affirmed by St. Ignatius, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria. A marriage validly contracted was indis- 
soluble ; and the “ Pastor ” of Hermas, and Clement of Alexandria, 
testify that only after the death of one of the parties was a second 
marriage allowed to the other. 1 Some Fathers do not favor second 
marriages at all. 

The Discipline of the Secret (“ Disciplina arcani ”) dated from the 
earliest ages of the Church. This was the keeping concealed from 
those who were not Christians certain doctrines, such as that of the 
Trinity, grace, and the sacraments, and certain rites of worship, such 
as the administration of baptism, celebration of Mass, and the like. 

This Discipline of the Secret was based upon the admonition of 
Christ (Matt. vii. 6), and was rendered imperative by the persecu- 
tions and calumnies against the Church. Its existence is attested 
by the practice of not allowing heathens and catechumens to remain 
during the entire celebration of the Mass, as also in the fact that these 
last were only after a long probation, and shortly before being bap- 
tized, instructed in the mystery of regeneration and in the doctrines 
of the Eucharist and the holy sacrifice of the Mass. Origen 2 and 

1 Hermae . Pa*t. II. mand. iv. 1, 4. Athen . Lege pro Christ c. 34. Theoph . Ant. 
Ad Antol. iii. 15. 

2 Orig . c. Celsus, i. 7. 
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Tertullian 1 in their writings bear witness .to this “ Disciplina arcani,” 
by presupposing its existence. Only on the presupposition of this 
could the Synod of Alexandria (340) charge it to the Arians as a 
crime that they had spoken of the Holy Eucharist in the presence of 
pagans ; nay, the reproach of the pagans to the Christians, that they 
were “ a nation shunning the light,” had no other ground than this. 

This usage is also proved by the symbolic pictures of the cata- 
combs, and from the manner in which the Fathers speak of the 
Eucharist in such writings as are intended for non-Christians. St. 
Justin indeed speaks, on account of his apologetical purpose, more 
openly on baptism and the Holy Eucharist ; but even in doing it, he 
bears witness to the “ Disciplina arcani.” 2 The same testimonies 
also prove the continuance of this discipline during the persecutions 
and afterwards. 

The assertion, therefore, that the heathens possessed the knowl- 
edge of Christian doctrines and worship is utterly false, although 
they may have had a confused notion of some mysteries ; such a 
notion as led to the accusation that the Christians were consumers 
of human flesh (dvfyowro^ayoi), could only have originated in a mis- 
conception of the Holy Eucharist. 

§ 37 . Sunday . — Ecclesiastical Feasts. — Contention concerning 
the Festival of Easter. 

Instead of the Jewish Sabbath, 8 Christians celebrated the Sunday 
in commemoration of the resurrection of our Lord. In the East, as 
also in some churches in the West, the Sabbath was also kept. The 
principal festivals were those of Easter, Pentecost, and Epiphany ; 
afterwards the festival of Christmas was kept, — at first only in the 
West, but since the fourth century it has been generally solemnized 
throughout the East also. 

On Sundays, as also during the fifty days between Easter and Pen- 
tecost, the people did not fast, and prayed standing. 

Already in very early times a contention of no small importance 
arose respecting Easter. This did not, however, regard the object 
of the feast — the redemption through the death of Christ — nor 
the liturgical celebration ; it simply referred to the day on which 
the feast was to be celebrated. 4 

1 Tert. Apol. c. 7. 2 Just. Apol. i. 65. 

8 Acta xx. 7. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. Apoc. i. 10. Tert . Apol. c. 16. 

4 Eus. H. E. v. 23 sqq. 
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Appealing to the example of the holy apostles John and Philip, 
the churches of Asia Minor always commemorated the day of our 
Lord’s death (7rcur^a trravpwriyuov) on the 14th day of Nisan (iff), on 
whatever day of the week it might happen to fall, and the day of 
the resurrection (wa*rx a avaarda-ifiov) on the 16th, if, indeed, they had 
more than one day for the commemoration of both these events, of 
which there is no certain record. Other churches, however, espe- 
cially those of the West, always celebrated the feast of Easter on 
the Sunday following the iff, — that is, the 14th day of Nisan, — and 
the commemoration of Christ’s death on the preceding Friday. 

To these two orthodox parties there was yet another, an heretical 
one, added, — that of the so-called Ebionistic Quarto-decimans, who 
insisted that the Paschal festival should be held on the 14th day of 
Nisan with the Jews, because the Mosaic law was still in force. 

With the view of adjusting these differences and also of assimi- 
lating the regulations for fasting, St. Polycarp had, in 160-162, 
paid a visit to Rome to confer with Pope Anicetus on the subject ; 
but they came to no decisive agreement on the matter. The differ- 
ing practices continued to disturb the Church until, the Ebionistic 
Quarto-decimans having diffused their Judaizing views in Rome itself, 
Pope Victor I. was compelled to take stringent measures to enforce 
uniformity of discipline in this particular. 

The members of the synods convoked by order of this Pope, at 
Rome, in Gaul, Pontus, Palestine, etc., declared it to be “ ecclesiasti- 
cal rule that the mystery of the resurrection should be celebrated 
on no other day than Sunday only.” 1 The bishops of Asia Minor, 
at whose head was Polycrates of Ephesus, were the only ones who 
would not give up their old custom. 

Whether Pope Victor, who had commanded, under pain of excom- 
munication, the bishops of Asia Minor assembled in synod at Ephe- 
sus to regulate their practice respecting the time of celebrating 
Easter according to the universal observance of the Church, did, on 
receiving the synodal writing, put his threat into execution, is 
uncertain. If he did, he immediately, on the representation of St. 
Irenaeus, revoked the excommunication that had been pronounced. 

To settle all these disputes concerning the time that the Paschal 
festival should be celebrated, the Synod of Arles (314) ordained that 
Easter “ should be celebrated on the self-same day, and at the same 
time, in every region of the earth.” But as practical unity was not 
hereby defined, the Council of Nice decided that the Easter festival 
1 Eus. H. E. v. 23. 

VOL. l. 8 
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should be celebrated everywhere on the first Sunday after the spring 
full moon. The Bishop of Alexandria was commissioned to cal- 
culate beforehand the precise time for the Celebration of Easter, and 
to communicate the result to the Pope. 

A part of the Quarto-decimans still stuck to their ancient custom, 
even after the Council of Nice. 

The difference in the calculations between Rome and Alexandria 
long continued as an impediment to uniformity in the computation 
of the precise time. This was not finally established till the Easter 
Tables of Dionysius Exiguus, computed on the foundation of the 
Alexandrine cycle of nineteen years, were adopted in the West; 
after this was agreed upon, uniformity was generally established. • 



§ 38. Fast Days. — Places of Worship . — Life of the Christians . 

After the example of Christ (Matt. iv. 1 sqq. ; ix. 17, 21) and of 
the apostles (Acts xiii. 2 sqq., xiv. 22. ; 2 Cor. vi. 4, 5), the Chris- 
tians used to fast on important occasions. They had also settled 
fast days, to which the station days, Wednesdays and Fridays and 
in Rome Saturdays, also belong. With regard to the forty days’ fast 
(Lent) there existed a great difference. The day preceding a sol- 
emn feast day was observed as a vigil. 

At the beginning, Christians met together for worship in private 
houses, and at times of persecution in other places, — as, for example^ 
in the subterranean cemeteries, as the catacombs of Rome; in the 
fourth century, however, Christians already possessed in many places 
spacious and often beautiful edifices set apart for the worship of 
God. 

The chapels in the catacombs were already adorned with various 
symbolical representations, types and emblems of Biblical truths. 
The custom became more and more common, as time wore on ; and 
this in spite of the aversion many Christians had for images. 

The cross was an object of peculiar veneration. The custom of 
making the sign of the cross is of very ancient date. 1 The bene- 
dictions or blessings of the Church 2 are mentioned by the oldest 
writers, whose works also afford us glorious testimonies concerning 

1 Tert. De coron. c. 8. Ad omnem progressum atque promotum, ad omnem 
adituin et exitnm, ad calceatum, ad lavacra, ad mensas, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad 
sedilia, qnaecuraqne noa convereatio exercet, frontem crucle signaculo terimua. 

2 Cyp . Ep. 70. 
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the veneration of saints 1 and their relics,* as also of the public and 
domestic life of Christians. 

As a rule, the new converts kept to the same occupation they had 
formerly practised, unless that occupation was in any way connected 
with the worship of idols, or was sinful in itself. 

Neither did the Christians in any way distinguish themselves 
from others in their clothing, dwelling-houses, or at their meals ; but 
they carefully avoided every kind of indecency, extravagance, and 
lewdness. In like manner, though not enemies of respectable recre- 
ations, Christians held themselves aloof from all the sinful pleasures 
of the pagans, — from their public banquets, from dice, from the 
scenes of the theatre and of the arena, and from immodest dances. 

Many Christians even considered the military profession as incom- 
patible with their religion ; many grew passionately fervent in their 
zeal against wearing jewelry, ornaments, or any other kind of finery ; 
forbade the decorating of the dead with flowers, the hanging of 
wreaths upon their tombs, or binding a crown of blossoms around 
the brows of a deceased friend. Such spoke against second mar- 
riages in a manner not always consonant with the principles laid 
down by the Church. 

The beneficial influence exercised by Christianity over its profes- 
sors was especially visible in their domestic life, in their family 
devotions, in the relation which husband and wife bore to each 
other, which parents bore to their children, and superiors to their 
subjects. Further, the highest admiration of the pagans was ex- 
cited in witnessing the care Christians took of their sick, of their 
necessitous brethren, and in beholding the mutual love they cher- 
ished for one another. 

A pre-eminent fruit of the Christian spirit is the high esteem in 
which virginity is held. This special prerogative did not pass 
unnoticed by paganism. 

It is evident enough, from the writings of the apologists, that a 
goodly number of Christians lived in perpetual virginity from youth 
upwards, and of their own free will renounced even the permitted 

1 Iren. Adv. haer. iii. 22, 4; v. 19, 1. Quemadmodum ilia (scl. Eva) per angeli 
sermoiiem aeducta est, ut effugeret Deum, praevaricata verbum ejus ; ita et haec 
per angelicum sermonem evangelizata eat, ut portaret Deum, obediens ejus verbo. Et 
.« ea inobedierat Deo ; sed haec suasa est obedire Deo, uti virginis Evae Virgo Maria 
JUret advocata . Et quemadmodum adstrictum eat morti genus humanum per virginem, 
sal vatu r per virginem. 

* Acta mart. s. Ign. Ant. c. 6. 
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pleasures and enjoyments they might lawfully have pursued. These 
Christian ascetics ( apKyrai ) at first remained in the bosom of their 
families, in their domestic circle ; in the course of time, however, 
they retired to solitary places, in order to devote themselves to the 
service of God in a more undisturbed manner. 

St. Paul of Thebes is considered as the patriarch of the Hermits, 
the Anchorites (+ 340). 

Lastly, the disposition which animated the Christians is shown 
in the perfect resignation with which they met their own death, and 
in the care they bestowed on the departed. 

The Roman law permitted possession of burial places alike to 
private individuals as to whole societies (collegia), so that even dur- 
ing the times of persecution the Christians had their own places of 
interment, or cemeteries. These cemeteries were often very exten- 
sive, and formed a series of subterranean sepulchres. Corpses were 
interred in these with religious ceremonies. The tomb was then 
covered with a stone slab, to which a symbol and an inscription were 
affixed. As every sepulchre with the area surrounding it was, as 
a “ locus religiose,” inviolable, the cemeteries offered a secure 
refuge during the persecutions, wherein the Christians could as- 
semble for the celebration of the divine mysteries. But after the 
third century pagan fury intruded itself even into these holy places, 
which from that time offered little or no security to preserve them- 
selves or their monuments from desecration. The surviving rela- 
tives of the deceased strove to come to the aid of their souls by 
prayer and by the sacrifice of the Mass. 

In this way the Church, defamed and persecuted as she was, 
labored faithfully, and succeeded in complying with her high 
mission ; but still better and better was she able to accomplish 
her work when the Pagan-Roman Pontifex Maximus (greatest high- 
priest), the Roman emperor, bent his knee before his Savior, and 
from an enemy became a protector of the Church. 
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PERIOD II. 

FROM THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO 
THE SIXTH (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL (680). 



A. HISTORY OF THE EXTERIOR CONDITION OF THE CHURCH. 

I. DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

§ 39. Christianity in the Individual Countries of Asia. 

In Persia, 1 where already, in the time of Constantine the Great, 
several bishoprics were in existence under the metropolitan see 
of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, the Christians were undisturbed until the 
reign of Schapur II. (Sapor, 309-381), when they became the object 
of royal mistrust, as the hatred of the Persians against the Romans, 
their oppressors, extended itself to the Christians, and the political 
jealousies of the king, fomented by the Jews and the Magi, went so 
far as to occasion a cruel persecution of the Church. 

Schapur first imposed an oppressive poll-tax on the Christians; 
but when he found that this did not effect his object he issued an 
edict (342) that the clergy should be put to death, and the churches 
torn down and despoiled of the sacred vessels. Simeon, the gray- 
headed Archbishop of Seleucia, with a hundred priests, then died 
the death of martyrs. 

Other edicts of bloody persecution followed, when numerous 
Christians suffered martyrdom, as few were found willing to deny 
their faith. In the last years of his reign Schapur took a more 
lenient course. 

The condition of the Christians improved under King Iezded- 
scherd II. (Isdegerdes, 401-420), on whom Maruthas, Bishop of Tagrit 

1 In the chapter on “ Church and State,” the necessary information on the spread 
of Christianity in the Roman Empire will be given, as that spread depended to a 
great extent on the conduct of the emperors towards the Chorch. 
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in Mesopotamia, had made a favorable impression, which lasted till 
the year 418, when the destruction of a Persian pyreum, or fire- 
temple, caused by the indiscreet zeal of Abdas, Bishop of Susa, 
called forth a persecution of the Church, which continued to rage 
under Bahram V. (V aranes, 420-438), but in which the cruelty of the 
Persians failed to shake the constancy of the Christians. It was not 
till the treaty of peace had been concluded with Theodosius II. 
(427) that Bahram became more mildly disposed towards the Chris- 
tians; and this was mainly owing to Bishop Acacius of Amida, 
who, with the proceeds of Church property which he sold, ransomed 
seven thousand Persian prisoners of war, and restored them to their 
homes. 

Unhappily at this time Nestorianisln entered the land, which at 
a later date fell a prey to Islamisra and rooted out Christianity, with 
the exception of a few scattered fragments here and there. 

The chief apostle of Armenia is St. Gregory the Illuminator 
(ffHtrrurrrtfj who in 302 converted the king, Tiridates III., and 
very successfully preached the gospel to his subjects. Bishop 
Mesroi) in the fifth century made an Armenian translation of the 
Bible. 

But here again interior dissensions impeded the work of con- 
version under the successors of St. Gregory, and the existence of 
Christianity was yet more endangered by the Persian conquerors, 
who endeavored to introduce fire worship into Armenia. The 
Christians rose, however, in defence of their faith, and in 483 won 
for themselves the free exercise of their religion and the right to 
destroy the fire temples. Some years later, however, the Nestorians 
succeeded in exciting the king anew against the Catholic religion. 

After the fall of the Persian dynasty the Armenians, who at a 
Synod of Dovin (596) had received the Monophysite heresy, found 
new enemies in the Arabs. 

A Christian female slave (Nunia, or Nino) brought the glad tid- 
ings of salvation to Iberia (Georgia). From Iberia the Christian 
doctrine spread to Albania, and in the sixth century also to the Lazi 
(Colchicans), the Abasgi, and other nations. 

An embassy from Constantius, headed by Theophilus, an Indian 
from Diu, introduced Christianity to the Homerites, or Sabacens, in 
south Arabia. But the Church there found a dangerous enemy in 
the Jews, and in the sixth century was cruelly persecuted by the 
Jewish king Dhu-Nowas (Duncan). At the petition of the Patriarch 
Timotheus of Alexandria, King Elesbaan of Ethiopia took the per- 
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secuted Christians under his protection. But, alas! the country 
soon fell a prey to the Persians and to Mahometanism, and these 
put an end to Christianity. 

It was at this period that Christianity found entrance into India 
and China. 



§ 40. The Christian Church in Africa . 

Frumentius and JSdisius, two Christian youths of Tyre, who had 
accompanied their uncle Meropius on a voyage of discovery, were 
the first apostles of the faith to Abyssinia, or Ethiopia. Meropius 
and the whole crew, save only the two brothers, were murdered. 
These two were brought to the capital Axuma, and by degrees rose 
so high in favor of the king, that after his death the queen intrusted 
the education of the royal children, together with the administration 
of the government, to Frumentius. Then these two Christian youths, 
being aided and assisted by some Roman merchants, began to work 
for the diffusion of Christianity. When after a while they were 
permitted to return to their own country, JSdisius became a pres- 
byter at Tyre ; but Frumentius (about 326, or later) was consecrated 
bishop by St. Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria, on which he 
again betook himself to Abyssinia, and, in spite of the opposition 
of the Arian Emperor Constantius, he labored very successfully. 
The dependence of Abyssinia upon Alexandria gave, at a later date, 
the victory to the Monophysite heresy, added to which Christianity 
there was much distorted by Jewish customs. 

In Nubia it was a Monophysite priest, named Julian, who intro- 
duced Christianity to the country. 



II. CHURCH AND STATE. 

§ 41. Paganism under Constantine the Great and his Sons. 

The victory which Constantine the Great obtained near Byzantium 
(323) over his co-emperor Licinius, who had taken on himself 
the protectorate of heathenism while he sorely oppressed and per- 
secuted the Christians of his empire, was at the same time the 
victory of the Church over paganism. For the victor, now sole 
master of the Roman Empire, was more than ever inclined to favor 
Christianity, without, however, persecuting paganism. Only a few 
pagan temples, notorious for the immorality of their worship, were 
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destroyed ; only a few pagan priests, noted for imposture, were re- 
moved ; nay, only such pagan practices were suppressed as were 
accounted dangerous to the State or were connected with the more 
abominable debaucheries. It was at a later period that the emperor 
ordered the temples in many places to be closed, and the images of 
the idols to be dismantled. He is also said to have forbidden the 
Sacrificia publica by an edict, which was not, however, everywhere 
enforced. 

The position which Constantine the Great held in common with 
his successors, who still retained the title of Pontifex Maximus, 
contributed not a little to the progress of the Church. The pagans 
embraced Christianity in great numbers, — many, doubtless, from 
conviction ; some, however, from other motives, not always so 
honorable. 

The life of the great emperor himself is, unhappily, not free from 
blemish; his cruel treatment of some members of his own family, — 
as of Licinius, with his son of the same name, — his conduct to his 
wife Fausta 1 and to his son Crispus, are greatly to be reprehended. 
Yet it must be remarked that the aforenamed persons owed their 
tragical death partly to calumny and partly also to their own fault. 

Constantine, who became a Christian from conviction, not from 
political motives, received baptism on his death-bed in the year 337, 
in the fortress of Achyron, at the hands of Eusebius, Bishop of 
Nicomedia. 

The sons of Constantine, Constantine II. (+ 340) and Constans 
(+ 350), and especially Constantius (sole ruler from 350 to 361), were 
still more solicitous than their father had been for the suppression 
of paganism. Edict after edict was issued, interdicting pagan sacri- 
fices under penalty of death. The closing and demolition of many 
pagan temples followed, and the property belonging to them was 
confiscated. Such proceedings as these, instead of converting the 
pagans, often produced the opposite effect, making them more obsti- 
nate in their adherence to the old forms, and imparting to paganism 
a new vitality and importance. Besides which, Constantius, not- 
withstanding his exertions in favor of Christianity, tolerated the 
pagan sophists and the Neoplatonists even as rulers over the higher 
schools of learning. These things made it possible for his successor, 
Julian, to deem it feasible to restore paganism to the dominion of 
the world. 

1 This statement is contested with cogent reasons. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 
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§ 42 . Attempt at the Revival of Paganism under Julian the 

Apostate . 

Julian, born^331, nephew to Constantine the Great, was brought 
up in Arianism, at the castle Macellum, in Cappadocia. But at Con- 
stantinople Ekebolis inspired him with a love of classic literature 
and of pagan worship. This love was fomented at Nicomedia by 
reading the writings of the pagan rhetorician Libanius, which he 
obtained secretly, and by frequenting the society of heathen theur- 
gists, especially that of Maximus of Ephesus. At Athens the un- 
happy prince formed intimate relationships with the chief priests of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, which raised his enthusiasm for paganism 
to a formal adhesion to its lore. 

Lest, however, he should excite the suspicions of his imperial 
uncle Constantius, whose jealous cruelty had robbed him of his 
dearest relatives, Julian carefully disguised his true sentiments, and 
assumed the exterior behavior of a zealous Christian, while already 
dreaming of re-establishing the worship of the false gods. His 
efforts were successful. Constantius, deceived by his hypocrisy, 
elevated him to the dignity of Caesar, and intrusted him with the 
supreme command of the army in Gaul. Here in a short time he 
gained the favor of the soldiers, who saluted him as Augustus. 
The death of the enraged emperor Constantius (361) prevented him 
from taking revenge by plunging the empire into a civil war, and 
left Julian sole ruler of the empire. Julian now threw off the mask, 
and openly espoused the side of paganism. 

This sketch of Julian’s life will instruct us as to the causes of his 
apostasy. His hatred to Constantius drew him nearer to the pagans ; 
these flattered his ambition, and offered him a newly spiritualized 
polytheism in its most attractive form, whilst the Arian bishops 
and courtier Christians, by their lives and doctrines, inspired him 
with an aversion to the Christianity which he knew only as it was 
caricatured by Arianism. 

The new Pontifex Maximus, on ascending the throne, cherished 
the double purpose of annihilating Christianity and of re-establish- 
ing the worship of the gods. The means the apostate intended to 
use are as follows : — 

1. He excluded the “ Galileans,” as he sneeringly termed the 
Christians, from all offices of public trust, compelled them to re- 
build the pagan temples that had been destroyed, and forbade them 
to expound the heathen classics. 
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2. He endeavored to sow anew the seed of discord among the 
Christians by recalling the exiled bishops, with the view of re- 
exciting the ancient controversies, and by his own hateful attacks 
on the clergy to expose them to the mistrust of the laity. 

3. He deprived the clergy of all the privileges and revenues 
which had been granted them by the preceding emperors. 

4. He composed what he called a scientific refutation of their 
errors ; but his book is, in fact, a ridicule of Christianity. 

5. Finally, he commanded the Jews to rebuild the Temple of 
Jerusalem, in order to nullify the prophecy of Christ, — a plan 
which was brought to nought by divine interposition, as miraculous 
manifestations at two separate times interrupted the work begun 
with this impious motive. 

In order to impart a new vitality to dying heathenism, the apos- 
tate bethought him of the following means : — 

1. He endeavored to spiritualize polytheism by expounding the 
myths allegorically; by a greater solemnity in the ceremonial of 
worship ; by more magnificent vestures for the priests ; by the intro- 
duction of choral song and of preaching, after the example of the 
Church; but principally by the adoption of Christian verities and 
moral precepts for its regeneration. 

2. With the same end in view, Julian exerted himself to elevate 
the priesthood by the institution of a kind of hierarchy, wherein 
chief-priests were appointed, the supreme head of whom was the 
emperor himself. He introduced “ Litterae commendatitiae,” a sort 
of penitential discipline and of excommunication, which he himself 
held suspended over some heathens. He laid down rules of proper 
conduct for the pagan priests in their behavior, with regard to 
domestic life, study, etc., which rules he took from the Christian 
canons. The zeal of this supreme priest in the service of the gods 
was by no means always acceptable to the other pagan priests, and 
sometimes excited them to ridicule and scorn. 

3. Finally, Julian thought that the erection of benevolent institu- 
tions would be a very effectual means for the spreading of pagan 
worship, as his writings recommending this work plainly indicate. 

v Julian also commanded the rebuilding of the temples, the replac- 
ing of the idols in all the public places, and omitted no opportunity 
of making proselytes to paganism. This, indeed, did increase the 
number of apostates ; but it in no way advanced the cause of pagan- 
ism or injured that of the Church. This the emperor himself 
could not fail to perceive. 
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The ill-success which Julian met with in his conflict with Chris- 
tianity excited his indignation against the Christians to a degree 
that carried him to the very verge of madness. He would assuredly 
have imitated the example of Diocletian, and have become a bitter 
persecutor, had not death freed the Church from this enemy. He 
fell in a battle against the Persians, in 3t3, after a reign of 
twenty months. When dying, he cried out, “ 0 Galilean, thou hast 
conquered .” 1 

“ It was but a little cloud that passed away ” (St. Athanasius). 

§ 43 . The Succeeding Emperors. — Gradual Extinction of 
Paganism. 

After the death of Julian paganism fell to pieces rapidly, in spite 
of the efforts of the Sophists. His successor Jovian ( 4 - 364) de- 
clared himself decisively in favor of the Christians, yet he tolerated 
the pagan worship, and only prohibited the practice of magic. Val- 
entinian I. ( 4 - 376) and his brother Valens ( 4 - 378) forbade the noctur- 
nal sacrifices and magic, but recalled the prohibition as far as Greece 
was concerned. As for the rest, they were not harsh towards pagan- 
ism. Under Valentinian paganism gradually disappeared from the 
cities, and became confined to the country places (hence, pagani, 
peasants). Gratian ( 4 - 383), the successor of Valentinian, put away 
the dress, style, and title of Pontifex Maximus ; he had the statue 
and altar of Victory removed from the Roman curia, or hall of the 
senate, withdrew their revenues from the temples, and deprived the 
Vestal virgins of their privileges, and of their support at the public 
expense. The remonstrances of the Roman embassy, whose speaker 
was the senator Symmachus, were without avail alike with Gratian 
as with his brother Valentinian II. ( 4 - 392). 

Theodosius the Great, who attained to the government of the East 
in 379, and afterwards (392-395) to that of the whole Roman Em- 
pire, was still more stringent in the measures he took against hea- 
thenism. His first edict prohibited apostasy, or a return to pagan- 
ism ; and another, of the year 381, forbade the sacrifice which was 
offered to foretell the future. He tolerated the public sacrifices in 
the larger cities, yet, in spite of the remonstrance of Libanius, did 
not prevent the often tumultuary destruction of those temples which 
he had ordered to be closed. Even the magnificent temple Serapeion, 

1 According to Thtod . iii. 28. 
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together with the statue of Serapis, was destroyed, by order of the 
emperor, in 391. 

Theodosius having become sole emperor, on the death of Valen- 
tinian II., after the defeat of Eugenius, who had tried to ascend the 
throne, Christianity became from that time forth the religion of the 
State. 

The example set by the father was closely followed by his two 
sons, Arcadius (+ 408), who reigned in the East, and Honorius, who 
ruled the West. The succeeding emperors trod in their footsteps. 

Heathenism, to which even yet a few families of the nobility and 
a portion of the mob were attached, was now, however, rapidly ap- 
proaching its end. The Oracles had become dumb, and at the com- 
mand of Stilicho the Sibylline books had been burnt. The hope 
that some zealous pagans had cherished, that Christianity 1 would 
perish in the year 399, had not been fulfilled ; and about the middle 
of the fifth century paganism in the East numbered but few adher- 
ents, though it was not utterly extinct. In the West it kept its 
foothold longer, especially in country places. 

But the extinction of heathen worship did not by any means 
imply the extinction of all superstition, some traces of which still 
remained, nay, may be said to remain to this very day ; and the 
Catholic bishops of the fifth century strove in vain to mitigate the 
evil. It was not till the irruption of barbarians (commonly called 
the immigration of nations) overspread the empire and entirely 
broke up the Roman rule in the West, that the bishops, gaining an- 
other field for their labors, were enabled thoroughly to undermine 
the foundations on which the whole heathen structure was laid, 
and thus prepare a new ground for the operation of the Christian 
Church. 



§ 44. Polemics of the Pagans . 

The struggle of heathenism with the Church by no means ceased 
with the conversion of Constantine the Great ; rather did it renew 
its zeal, and gather up all its forces to prolong the threatened exist- 
ence of polytheism. 

As before, this interesting warfare was carried on both in a direct 

1 There were prophecies current among the pagans that Christianity was fated to 
last only three hundred and sixty-five years ; so, as they dated its existence from the 
death of Christ, this would make 399 the year of its destined dissolution. Aug. Civ. 
Dei, xviii. 33. 
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and in an indirect manner, and not so much by the priests of idolatry 
as by the rhetoricians and philosophers. The Neoplatonists took 
the most prominent part in it. 

The books of Julian form the work of the greatest significance 
against the Church ; in them Christianity is branded as a human 
invention, consisting of the worst elements of Judaism and heath- 
enism. In one of his works Julian first endeavors to disprove the 
divine character and the inspiration of the Old Testament ; and while 
extolling the glories of heathenism, he, like Celsus, attacks the divin- 
ity of Christ and of his religion, and heaps calumnies on the Chris- 
tians, while he despises and ridicules their doctrines. Besides this 
work, which is but a fragment, we possess two smaller treatises of 
Julian, the “Caesars” and the “Misopogon :” the first, which is a 
satire on Constantine the Great, ridicules baptism and penance ; the 
latter, which is aimed at the people of Antioch, is mainly an insult 
to the Christian mode of living, with now and then a side blow at 
their religion. 

The dialogue “ Philopatris,” the writer of which is unknown, has 
the same end in view. Like Lucian, its author attacks the dogmas 
of the Most Holy Trinity and of an overruling Providence, and 
decries the Christians as a peevish body of men, who are dangerous 
to the State. 

Eunapius and Zosimus endeavored with all their might to excite 
the sentiment of patriotism against Christianity : they affirmed that 
the whole glory of the Roman Empire was intimately connected 
with the worship of the gods ; that all the calamities that had be- 
fallen the empire might be ascribed to the neglect into which this 
worship had fallen ; and that the continual decline of the empire 
itself was especially to be referred to this cause. 

Among the principal objections raised against Christianity were 
those of the “late coming of Christ,” and of the veneration of the 
martyrs, which last had already become a stumbling-block to the 
heathens ; it was distorted by polemical writers, and used as a 
weapon against the Church. 

Finally, in order to fill the people with abhorrence of the Chris- 
tians, they were represented as being ignorant, intolerant, and mel- 
ancholy. In order to animate the love of idolatry among the heathen, 
the Neoplatonists adopted many expedients, which they culled from 
Christianity itself. They were especially solicitous to vindicate the 
system of heathenism as a positive revelation of the gods \ to supply 
by a collection of oracles, and of works written, as they pretended, 
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under the inspiration of the gods, an adequate equivalent for the 
Holy Scriptures ; and through these heathen reformers, who were 
presumably authorized and sent by the gods themselves, to present 
to the world men fully competent to act as apostles. 

The imitation of Christianity becomes still more obvious in the 
doctrinal system of the Neoplatonists, who modified polytheism 
by accepting the doctrine of one supreme God presiding over good 
(angels) and evil (spirits). Further, they sought to establish the 
unity and universality of heathenism by teaching that subordinate 
gods watch over the welfare of individual nations, under the super- 
intendence of the one supreme God ; and by giving an allegorical 
explanation of the myths they tried to remove the stumbling-blocks 
of polytheistic worship. Even in the doctrines respecting creation, 
Providence, and the worship of idols, 1 those of the philosophers who 
had a closer acquaintance with Christianity than others, approached 
nearer to the truth in what they taught. 

The ethics of the Neoplatonists obviously disclose the attempt 
to adjust the morals taught by Christianity to their own views; 
sometimes, indeed, they are literally borrowed from Holy Writ. 

It was thus the Neoplatonists hoped to gain their end. They 
made no scruples about praising Christ as a most wise and pious 
man ; but this they did in order more fully to show up the folly of 
Christians in adoring him. Their efforts, however, were all fruitless ; 
they only went to prove the absolute nothingness of heathenism, 
which after this last glimmer rapidly disappeared. 

The schools of Neoplatonism held out the longest. These were 
for many a preparatory training for Christianity ; they led others to 
syncretism. In Alexandria there was still such a school in 415, in 
which the female philosopher Hypatia met with a tragical end ; and 
in Athens, where amid many distinguished teachers Proclus (+ 485) 
stood prominent. 

Justinian I. (529) at length closed these schools, and with them 
the last rays of heathenism disappeared. 

§ 45. Christian Apologists . 

The objections and calumnies brought against the Church by their 
heathen adversaries induced many able Christian doctors to indite 

1 On the adoration of idols, see Amob. Adv. gentes, i. 36. After they had been 
dedicated, the pagans believed them to be literally vivified by the gods. Jnlian, on 
the other hand, explained them to be visible symbols of the invisible gods. 
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apologies in order to prove the absolute nullity of polytheism and 
the overpowering greatness of the Christian religion. 

Lactantius, in his “ Institutions divinae,” refutes with ease and 
clearness paganism and its philosophy, and demonstrates the truth 
and sanctity of Christianity, both from the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, which were all fulfilled in Christ, and from the dogmas 
and moral teaching of the Church. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, demonstrates, in his “ Praeparatio 
evangelica,” the necessity of rejecting the heathenish systems. He 
exposes with great erudition the folly of the myths of the gods, 
notwithstanding the allegorical interpretation given to them, shows 
the absurdity of the oracles, and in his “ Demonstratio evangelica ” 
lays down the distinction between Judaism and Christianity, the 
pre-eminence of which he explains. 

The somewhat vehement epistle addressed to Constantius by 
Firmicus Maternus, “ De errore profanarum religionum,” is far from 
being so learned, and treats principally of the dark features of 
heathendom. 

St. Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, in his “ Oratio contra 
gentes,” describes, in language at once eloquent and profound, the 
origin and effects of heathenism (apostasy from the true God), while 
he directs the attention of those heathens to the only remedy left 
them, that of returning to God. In his work “ De incarnatione 
Verbi,” this renowned father of the Church discourses on the con- 
gruity of the incarnation, on the appearance of the Logos in the 
flesh, and on the divinity of the Church. 

Gregory of Nazianzen, and Cyril of Alexandria, wrote against 
Julian. The latter quotes the principal objections of the apostate 
emperor, word for word, in the treatise in which he refutes them. 

The treatise of Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, called “Curatio 
Graeearum affectionum,” as also his “ Consultationes Zachei Chris- 
tiani et Apollonii philosophi,” have the same object, namely, to set 
forth the sublimity and purity of Christianity in contrast with the 
degrading errors and superstitions of polytheism, whether in wor- 
ship or philosophy. 

The Spanish priest Orosius, by the advice of St. Augustine, wrote 
“Historia adversus Paganos,” to prove that the calamities which 
afflicted the Roman Empire were not caused by the Christians. 

The most imposing of all these apologetic works is the “ Civitas 
Dei,” of St. Augustine (written between 413 and 427). This work, 
which in the circle of its examinations comprises the most impor- 
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tant questions of philosophy, history, and theology, depicts with 
wonderful acumen the nonentity of heathenism, against the attacks 
of which the author triumphantly defends the divine character of 
Christianity. St. Augustine does full justice to the good natural 
qualities of the pagans, specially instancing the civic virtues of the 
ancient Romans. 



In the first (the apologetical and polemical) part of his great work 
(books i.-x.), he shows how baseless are the pagan complaints con- 
cerning the Christians, depicts the true causes of the decline of the 
ancient empire, and demonstrates the poverty and nothingness of 
pagan worship and philosophy. 

In the second (the dogmatical and philosophical) part (books xi.- 
xxii.), he considers the kingdom of God and the kingdom of the world, 
first in themselves, then in their growth and progress, finally in 
their termination, which involves the eternal happiness of the good, 
with the everlasting condemnation of the godless. 

Salvian, a priest of Gaul, the Jeremias of his age (4- 484), wrote 
“ De gubernatione mundi,” an apologetic work, in which he repu- 
diates the reproach cast by the heathen on the Christians, that the 
calamities overwhelming the Roman Empire are to be ascribed to 
the latter; at the same time he passes a severe judgment on the 
unbecoming conduct of many Christians. 



§ 46 . Relations of the State to the Church. — Influence of Chris- 
tianity on Legislation. 

The beneficial influence exercised by the Christian religion on 
the Roman Empire manifested itself in a special manner in the 
gradual Christianizing of the laws of the State. Constantine the 
Great was the first to begin this. He moderated certain judicial 
proceedings which were the most cruel. He abolished punishment 
by crucifixion, mutilation, branding, and the like; improved the 
condition of the prisons, and alleviated the lot of the prisoner. 

Ecclesiastical festivals and Sundays were also acknowledged by 
the emperors, who forbade work, judicial proceedings, and public 
business on those days. 

The beneficial influence of the Church on the power of the State 
is not less evident in the imperial edicts by which the gladiatorial 
combats, immoral theatricals, and unnatural lusts were strictly for- 
bidden ; though a considerable time elapsed before the Christian 
spirit penetrated all that was heathenish sufficiently to overrule it. 
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The mutual relationship of the wife to the husband and of the 
husband to the wife, of parents and children, were now also regu- 
lated on Christian principles. It was strictly forbidden to murder 
children, and the common practice of exposing the new-born infants 
was restrained as much as it was possible. The lot of slaves was * 
ameliorated by special laws to that effect. The Church was em- 
powered to set free such slaves as had a true vocation to the religious 
life, while the whole tenor of the teaching of the Church gradually 
led the way to the complete abolition of slavery. 

Even though the precepts and principles of the Church regarding 
matrimony encountered great opposition on the part of the State, 
especially in the article of its indissolubility, the emperors never- 
theless enacted laws restricting near relatives from marrying each 
other, as well as forbidding marriage between Jews and Christians. 
They also limited the grounds of divorce, while they prohibited 
adultery and violence under severe penalties. And, lastly, widows 
were, on the death of their husbands, permitted to assume their 
proper position in regard to their children and kinsfolk. 

§ 47. Rights and Privileges of the Church . 

Another consequence of the new position of the Church relatively 
to the State was that rights and privileges were conceded to her in 
course of time by the emperors, which extended to Church property, 
Church immunities, the political position of bishops, and the right of 
asylum. 

Constantine the Great had qlready commanded the confiscated 
property of the Church to be restored, and had permitted free power 
of testating in her favor (321). He bestowed on the Church the goods 
of such martyrs as had died without heirs, and in their favor had ab- 
rogated the law against celibacy (“lex Julia et Papia Poppaea ”), 
which was very prejudicial to the Church. He issued commands that 
in every province the public officers should provide a certain quan- 
tity of the necessaries of life for the maintenance of the clergy. The 
succeeding emperors, however, made many changes in these laws. 

The right of administering and disposing of the Church property 
belonged to the bishop. In many churches an official administrator, 
a procurator (oikopo/xos), was appointed. The Council of Chalcedon 
(431) ordained that such should be appointed in every church. In 
the fifth century, and especially in the East, the State also took 
part in the administration of the revenues of the Church. 
vol. i. 9 
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Under Constantine the Great, Church property had been ex- 
empted from taxation. Yet even during his reign — or perhaps later 
on, during that of his son's — a law was enacted compelling them to 
pay the ordinary taxes ; still, however, exempting them from ex- 
traordinary exactions and the so-called low taxes (“munera sordida ”). 
The imperial laws also exempted the clergy from personal tax. 

In order to obviate the danger that persons might enter the 
clerical state from worldly motives, Constantine the Great decreed 
that decurions and especially that rich persons should not be ad- 
mitted to the clerical state ; that the vacancies should be supplied 
solely by ordaining priests to fill them. 

Constantius abrogated this decree, which under certain circum- 
stances might prove injurious to the Church, and on stipulated 
conditions permitted decurions to enter the clerical state. Under 
the succeeding emperors these arrangements underwent various 
modifications. 

The political rights of the bishops, of which the emperors fre- 
quently availed themselves in important affairs of State, principally 
consisted in the right of publicly presenting letters of intercession 
in behalf of criminals already sentenced ; of superintending the pub- 
lic prisons and benevolent institutions ; of settling disputes among 
the clergy judicially, as also among the laity, if they, with their 
own consent, appealed to them for that purpose. The right of 
asylum had been transferred from the heathen temples to the 
Christian Church. Theodosius II. (437) extended the right of 
asylum to the environs of the churches. 

One consequence ensuing from the intimate relation thus ex- 
isting between Church aud State was that offences against the 
Church, especially heresy, came to be considered as offences against 
civil society. 

§ 48 . Influence of the State on the Interior Condition of the 

Church . 

In consequence of this close alliance between Church and State, 
the emperors laid claim to the exercise of a certain influence on the 
internal affairs of the Church. This influence was chiefly exerted 
in the position assumed by them at the synods, in the effects it 
produced at the election of the bishops, in the imperial edicts 
against heretics, and in introducing many articles of ecclesiastical 
discipline into civic legislation. 
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The first oecumenical councils were convoked by the emperors, 
who also appointed the places of meeting. This, however, was 
done either with the consent of the Popes or at their request. 

In like manner the emperors were present, in person or by dele- 
gate, at the synods, — not to control the decisions of the bishops, 
but to manifest their reverence for the oecumenical couucils and to 
maintain exterior order. 1 

Likewise they ratified the resolutions passed by the council, not 
to render them valid, but to impart to them the sanction of the 
civil law of the State, by thus authorizing their being published 
and accepted as law of the land, the non-observance of which would 
subject the offender to civil punishment. 

It was on account of the ecclesiastical and political position of 
the bishops, that Christian rulers desired to have a certain partici- 
pation in the election of bishops, which said privilege not seldom 
was a restraint on ecclesiastical liberty. 

The emperors declared heresy to be a civil crime, and enacted 
stringent laws against heretics, as disturbers of the peace, in order 
to prevent the falsification of truths revealed by God, and to preserve 
the unity of faith throughout the empire. 

The bond of friendship which, since Constantine the Great, had 
united Church and State, might also become an oppressive fetter 
as soon as the worldly should overstep its sphere. From being a 
powerful and respected protector of the Church, the political au- 
thority might be led to infringe on the inalienable rights of the 
Church. History furnishes us with more than one example of such 
an abuse. Several emperors went so far as to issue edicts promul- 
gating articles of faith, to appoint and depose bishops at their own 
arbitrary will, and to make free consultation at the synod impos- 
sible. This violation of ecclesiastical principles was, however, 
rather the effect of an intemperate zeal on the part of the emperors 
than an attempt at formal usurpation. Theoretically, they still 
abided by the dictum of Constantine the Great. The bishops are 
appointed by God for the interior affairs of the Church (iirurKojroi rCov 
€wm» tt}s cKfcXipna?) ; but the emperor is, on the contrary, &rur#co7ros 
Tu>v €ktos, bishop of the outside. 

This occasional misuse of imperial influence in ecclesiastical 
matters cannot be adduced in proof of the impropriety of combin- 

1 BcurtXet* te tuttoI irp6i euKOff/da* l$y)px<>* (Ep. Chalc. ad Leon. pap. ap. 
Batlcrin. L 1089). 
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mg the temporal with the religious interest ; nor does it in any 
way testify that the Church consented to the Stated disregard, in 
any one instance, of the superiority of the spiritual power. Inde- 
pendently of the high duty involved in it, it was of paramount 
importance to the interest of the State to promote the cause of the 
Church, whose mission it is to perfect the temporal and effect 
the eternal happiness of man. The abuses which took place in an 
alliance justifiable in itself and most beneficial to both parties 
never received the sanction of the Church, who through her rep- 
resentatives repeatedly protested against unjust encroachments. 
Hosius, Bishop of Corduba, Athanasius of Alexandria, Liberius of 
Rome, Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose of Milan, St. Chrysostom, and 
others, were zealous champions of ecclesiastical liberty. 



B. HISTORY OF THE INTERIOR CONDITION OF THE CHURCH. 

I. CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 

§ 49. Increase in the Number of Ecclesiastical Officers. — Educa- 
tion and Support of the Clergy . 

As the scope of episcopal activity increased, it became necessary 
to establish new ecclesiastical offices. The care of Church property 
devolved on administrators, or stewards (obcovofioi) ; and the defence 
of the rights of the Church, in case of lawsuits, was intrusted to 
pleaders ( ck & koi , <tvv$ikoi). Notaries (o£vypa<f>oi) drew up ecclesiasti- 
cal docets, which were committed to the custody of the keeper of 
the archives (xapro^v\a#c€s). 

The bishop was represented at the imperial court by the 
advocates (airoKpuriapioi, responsores). In the absence of the bishop 
the archpriests exercised every sacerdotal function that could be 
required of one consecrated to the service of God. One of the 
archdeacons presided over the administration of the temporal 
affairs of the diocese, represented the bishop at the synods, and 
for the most part became his successor. The syncelli (<rvy#ccAAoi) 
were the advisers and domestic associates of the bishops. The 
hermeneuti (interpreters) explained the Holy Scriptures to the 
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